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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 

E death of Shere Ali is officially confirmed in a letter from 

Yakoob Khan to Lord Lytton, in which he speaks of his 
father as an old friend of the British, and alludes to some previous 
letter of negotiation. It is imagined, therefore, that Yakoob 
Khan will come to terms; but this is not certain, and the very 
latest ramour is that he has gone to Herat, where his personal 
influence is strongest. His people certainly are not negotiating. 
On the contrary, the withdrawal from Girishk has been the 
signal for a furious attack on General Biddulph’s rear-guard, in 
which a clan belonging to the Douranees or dominant sept of 
Afghanistan, fought with desperation, and were only defeated 
by repeated charges of the Scinde Horse. This attack, it 
is telegraphed from Calcutta, has stopped the return to 
(andahar, as it is now felt necessary to maintain our 
hold on Girishk. Ali this looks as if the Douranees, 
though willing to negotiate if we keep nothing, will wage 
along war rather than formally surrender Candahar, making 
Herat, for the campaign, their capital. That is good policy 
for them, and most embarrassing for the British Government, 
which, as the war excites no enthusiasm, desires to stop the 
expenditure. 





There is little news from Natal, beyond the confused despatch 
from Lord Chelmsford on the disaster at Isandula, which is criti- 
cised elsewhere ; and a mass of letters, giving many details of the 
same affair, but adding very little to our previous knowledge. 
All agree in recounting facts which prove Lord Chelmsford’s 
profound ignorance of his own position and the resources of his 
enemy, and all are marked by that absence of bitterness in 
comment on his failure which, so far as we can remember, is 
without a precedent. A very loud cry has gone up from the 
country and the Army for his supersession; but the Govern- 
ment, though sending him a chief of the Staff in whom they 
confide, have decided, if we may trust an announcement in the 
Standa¥@, to leave him in supreme command. Although we 
feel a painful sympathy with the personal character revealed 
in Lord Chelmsford’s despatches, we cannot regard this decision 
a8 fair to the soldiers, whose lives will depend on their leader's 
capacity, or to the English people, who must sacrifice so much 
to succeed, in an enterprise for which they never called. The 
qnestion is one for the Executive alone, but a less demoralised 
House of Commons would have insisted on the Ministry stating 
its decision ; and if there is a second failure, the penalty should 
be visited direct on Colonel Stanley. High character, by itself, 
eonstitutes no claim to high command. 


It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to estimate exactly the atti- 
tude of the Boers of the Transvaal, but the facts known justify 
Sir Bartle Frere’s apprehensions. They have remained hitherto 
neutral between Cetewayo and the British, even restoring 

ayo’s captured eattle; and their agent, Mr. Joubert, has 
“*xpressed to the High Commissioner, in a personal interview, 
wnanimous determination of his countrymen to regain their 
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simultaneous emigration, either to a still more northerly dis- 
trict, of which the English know nothing, or more probably 
into the Orange River Free State, where they would strengthen 
President Brand’s hands to keep his country independent. Their 
motives are, we believe, partly Dutch feeling, partly a resolution 
to govern the natives as they please, and partly, in about a third 
of their number, a fanatical belief that they are a chosen people, 
destined by Heaven to set up some kind of New Jerusalem in 
South Africa. 








The Amnesty Bill of the new French Government, which 
amnesties a large number of the Communists,—i.e., blots out 
legally all record of the offences of a good many of those who 
were punished for the misdeeds of the Commune in 1871,—passed 
the French Senate, yesterday week, by a majority of 163 to 86. 
Victor Hugo, of course, appealed, in his usual style of stilted 
but almost asthmatic brevity, for an absolute and complete 
amnesty. “A fatal wind breathed upon France eight years 
ago. To-day you are asked, not for pardon, but for more,—for 
amnesty. Who carried on the civil war? Everybody and nobody. 
There are not two laws; there is but one,—namely, right. You 
are a new Government. Establish yourselves by important 
acts. Let your first steps be decisive. Show former Govern- 
ments how you ascend, as they descend. Show them the 
sacred force of the word ‘amnesty.’ Show them that a mag- 
nanimous nation prefers fraternity to hatred, life to death, 
peace to war.” To which we wonder that M. le Royer did 
not reply that any Government which should declare that the 
rebellion of 1871 was due to a fatal wind, that everybody 
and nobody took part in it, that therefore they were going 
to amnesty everybody and nobody, and hoped thereby to 
give a proof of their preference of fraternity to hatred, and of 
life to death,—would be laughed at by everybody, and respected 
by nobody. 


M. de Marcére has ceased to be the French Minister of the 
Interior, in consequence of his extraordinary weakness in relation 
to the inquiry concerning the secret misdoings of the French 
police. That inquiry was set on foot in consequence of the 
revelations of the Lanterne, which seems to have got much of its 
information from dissatisfied police subordinates, who informed 
against their superiors. M. de Marctre at first conducted it 
vigorously. Then he began to waver. He wished the inquiry to be 
secret, whereupon many members of the Committee of Investiga- 
tion resigned. He supported his prefect of police, M. Albert Gigot, 
and then accepted his resignation. In short, he did not know 
what he would be at. And his defence of himself in the 
Assembly was feeble and incoherent. Moreover, he was at- 
tacked by a very able and rather bitter Radical, M. Clémenceau, 
the Member for Montmartre, who is becoming a rather pro- 
minent figure on the Left, and who insisted on ignoring 
all M. de Marcére’s complaints of the libels with which 
he had been assailed, with the cold question, ‘A » there no 
law-courts ? Let us discuss here matters of publicy. —y, and not 
private reputations.’ In short, M. de Marcére was algndoned 
by his colleagues, who were weak enough neithe: © ss for his 
resignation nor to defend him, and so the manner of his resigna- 
tion has injured the Government hardly less than it has injured 
M. de Marcére’s own prestige. 


The successor to M. de Marcére in the Interior is to be M. 
Lepére, the Minister of Commerce, an able speaker, and said 
to be on terms of confidential intimacy with M. Gambetta. To 
the Ministry of Commerce, M. Tirard, one of the Deputies for 
Paris, a rich jeweller, and a hearty Free-trader, is to succeed,— 
and this appointment promises well for the financial policy of 
the Republic. The Protectionists are strong in the Assembly, 





independence. It is improbable that they will actually rise in 


| bit they are hardly so strong as the Free-traders, who know, 
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too, that if the Republic adopts Protection, the Imperialists, 
who have always been Free-traders, will profit by their folly, 
and gain new support in the country, by reminding the people 
of the material prosperity which Napoleon III.’s Free-trade 
policy brought to France. We may therefore still hope that the 
Republic in France will accept the gage which Prince Bismarck 
has cast down on behalf of the despotic party in Germany, 
and fight the cause of Free-trade against the cause of Monopoly. 


The Committee on the impeachment of the De Broglie 
Government have decided by a large majority to insist on 
pressing the impeachment, while the Government has decided 
to oppose the impeachment of the Reactionary Government. 
M. Waddington is here clearly in the right. And if he 
stands firmly to his guns, he may win back the respect 
of the country, which he has this week done his best 
to lose. ‘The policy of raking up all the old sores is a 
silly and dangerous policy, and, moreover, the policy of a party 
at once uncertain of its own strength, and certain of its own 
vindictiveness. France, as we believe, desires nothing less than 
a prolonged reign of party hatred. If amnesty to the Com- 
munists is wise on the one side, oblivion for the errors and 
crimes of M, de Fourtou is equally wise on the other. 





Mr. Fawcett, on Friday week, called the attention of the House 
of Commons to the state of Indian finances, and moved for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the operation of the Act of 1858, trans- 
ferring India to the Crown. Mr. Fawcett’s point, as we have else- 
where stated, was that the extravagance of which he gave evidence 
was due to the want of power in the Indian Council to control 
the Secretary of State. Mr. Grant Duff denied the want of 
control, but Mr. E. Stanhope, who spoke for the Government, ad- 
mitted and justified it, as did also Mr. Bright, both employing 
the same argument, the necessity of maintaining the responsi- 
bility of the Parliamentary Minister. Mr. Bright made a speech, 
interesting because, after an interval of twenty years, he again 
pleaded for the division of India into several Crown Colonies, 
under an unhampered Secretary of State, responsible to Parlia- 
ment; but its most striking point was this. Nobody denies, 
and Mr. Laing—once Finance Minister in India—strongly 
affirms, that Indian finance is in a critical position; that ex- 
penditure increases rapidly ; that the Army consumes half the 
net revenue; that the limit of taxation has almost been reached; 
and that the question should be seriously taken up by Parlia- 
ment. It will be taken up, whenever a catastrophe occurs, and 
then it will be found that the reorganisation must be effected 
on the spot by a picked Viceroy, unhampered by anybody except 
the Cabinet. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Trevelyan brought forward his motion for 
the extension of household suffrage to the counties, in an ex- 
ceedingly vigorous and amusing speech, in which he attacked, 
first, Mr. Lowe’s extraordinary advice to wait for agitation 
before conceding this claim, and then analysed the ample evid- 
ence of the rapid growth of public opinion in its favour. Next he 
exposed the creation of faggot-votes in counties for party pur- 
poses, in a very lively analysis of the new faggot-votes created 
in Midlothian to resist Mr. Gladstone, and declared that house- 
hold suffrage in the counties is the only cure for this sys- 
tematic mockery of the Constitution, since it is the only thing 
which could render’ this laborious process completely futile in 
result, At present, he said, a county election in England is 
one of the most remarkable of political operations. Nobody 
has anything to say to the mass of the inhabitants of the 
county. The most effective election speeches are such as would 
be addressed on market-day to the farmers at a two-shilling 
ordinary in a county town. Mr. C. S. Read, for instance, in his 
recent very successful campaign in North Norfolk, had referred 
to only one subject of popular interest to the true people of 
the county, and that was in the shape of a vehement con- 
demnation of the Act providing for the education of the 
children of agricultural labourers. Thus the people of the 
county are nothing in a county election. No one thinks of them 
at all, although the farmers are courted so much. ‘The very 
families which provide all the recruits for our wars, have no 
voice at all in deciding the issues of peace or war. 


Sir Charles Dilke, in seconding Mr. Trevelyan, took up the ex- 
aggerated and extraordinary position that the electoral system of 
the present time is as bad as it was before the Reform Act of 1832, 
and worse than any other the world has ever seen. If that be 
really the case, we confess we should have very little hope of 


mending it by any measure conceived in the spirit of 
previous Reform Acts; and Sir Stafford Northcote evi the 
regarded Sir Charles Dilke’s speech as one of those enj soap 
revolutionary utterances which tell in favour of Conservati 
reserve. Lord Claud Hamilton moved the amendment declar. 
ing that it was inexpedient at present to interfere with the 
settlement of 1867-8, in a speech which was really directed to 
prove that it would always be inexpedient to do 40, He 
attacked the Irish masses as quite unfit for the g 
made a violent onslaught on the Catholics, and extolled the 
English farmers as praiseworthy martyrs of bad harvests 
and unreasonable labourers. Mr. Lowe declared that You were 
injuring the House of Commons by every lowering of the 
suffrage, and that mere humanity to no section of the commun} 
could make up for this; Mr. Courtney made a very able speech 
in favour of the representation of minorities, in which, how. 
ever, the fears of the Member for Liskeard for the small bg; 

he represents were rather too conspicuous ; and Sir §, Northcote 
summed up in a perfectly neutral and dilatory speech, to which 
Lord Hartington replied very briefly, but in strong, firm Jgp. 
guage. In a House of 517 Members, besides the tellers, My, 
Trevelyan was defeated by a majority of 65 (226 against 291), 


It is officially announced that Dr. Newman is to be one of 
the Cardinals created at the next Consistory. This is all the 
more marked on the part of the Pope, that at Dr, Ney. 
man’s age it is not to be supposed that he can reside 
in Rome, or take much part in the official business of the 
Vatican. His creation is really a tribute to the great influence 
he has exerted over the religious thought of the world,—mor 
especially of England, Germany, and France,—by his writings 
on theological and religious subjects. And it is more thanatr- 
bute to Dr. Newman’s greatness,—it is a pledge that, during 
Leo XIII.’s pontificate at least, the intellectual difficulties of 
devout Catholics will not be treated in the cavalier fashion in 
which Ultramontanism was disposed to treat them. The new 
Pope will not regard the Papacy as the appointed instrument 
for solving difficulties by a dictum, and dispersing doubts bya 
word of command. 


Leo XIII., though anxious to show that he is really in favour 
of a larger interpretation of the Vatican Council's decree on 
Infallibility than the party which had the chief influence over the 
Holy See for many years previous to Pio Nono's death, is also 
most anxious, it seems, not to be mistaken on the subject of 
the temporal power. In the discourse which he delivered on 
the 23rd February to the representatives of the Catholic Press, 
he was painfully explicit on this point :—“ It is of the greatest 
importance,” he said, “ once more to remind Catholics that the 
supreme power of the Church, once divinely conferred on St, 
Peter and his successors, to hold the whole Catholic family in 
the faith, and lead them to eternal blessedness, according to the 
divine teachings of our Church herself, must enjoy the fullest 
liberty ; and in order therefore that this authority may be 
freely exercised over the whole earth, divine Providence, after 
the perilous vicissitudes of the first ages, disposed that the 
temporal dominion should be added to the Church of Rome, and 
that it should be preserved for a long series of centuries, amid 
the infinite mutations of peoples and overthrow of kingdoms. 
For this certainly most grave reason, and not for ambition of 
reigning or greed of power...... the Roman Pontiffs have 
esteemed it the duty of the Apostolic Ministry to watch over 
the preservation and custody of the sacred rights of the Church, 
every time they saw their States disturbed and attacked; and 
we ourselves, following the example of our predecessors, have not 
neglected to assert and revindicate the same rights. Nor shall 
we ever cease to do so.” And he asks the Catholic Press to aid 
him in the great struggle for the recovery of this tem 
power, which is so essential to his freedom. Is it, how 
ever, true or false that Leo XIII. is not less free,—oFr 
rather much more free, in 1879,—than Pio Nono was (say) i 
1849, or, again, in 1860? Did not the temporal power hamper 
his freedom as Pope then, far more than the loss of it hampers 
the freedom of his successor P 


All the rumours and most of the facts reported from the 
East refer to communications passing among the Powers with 
reference to the position of “ East Roumelia.” The people of that 
province threaten insurrection if the Turkish troops enter it, 
and as they may as well die fighting as die submissive, 





probably keep their word. The Bulgarians say their brethren 
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‘» alone, and demand the control of the passes of the 
shall not — this disturbance is now the business of 
; ‘ _ and the idea floating is evidently that Turkey 
a appoint as Governor of “ East Roumelia” the man whom 

Bulgarians elect as Prince, who will probably be Prince Reuss, 
or Ambassador at Constantinople. If this is done, 
the whole question may be postponed until a change of Ministry 
in England allows the Christians of Eastern Europe fair-play ; 
put if it is not done, the “ Eastern Question” will, in May, after 
the Russian evacuation, be opened once more. The character 
of the communications is kept strictly secret, the official reply 
to all questions in all countries being that “the Treaty of Berlin 
ill be carried out.” Nothing in that Treaty interferes with 
the compromise we have spoken of, except the right of Turkey 
to garrison the Balkans, and that, Count Andrassy says, has 
been “referred to the Commission of Delimitations.” In other 
words, it is given up. 

The news from Russia is serious. The Secret Committee 
which guides the Nihilists has placarded in several Russian 
towns & proclamation admitting that it had ordered the assassin- 
ation of General Prince Krapotkine, the Governor of Kharkoff. 
It states that he was condemned, and shot, on account of his 
cruelty to political prisoners ; and pledges itself to inflict death 
for death, and reply to every act of political cruelty by an assassi- 
nation. The Committee even threaten to extend their vengeance 
to the Czar. One of the secret presses at which these placards 
are prepared was quite recently entered by the police, who fell 
under a storm of bullets from the printers. These incidents 
have renewed the agitation of the Emperor, who is, more- 
over, greatly embarrassed by the liberal line taken by the 
Heir-Apparent. It is even stated, in a telegram from 
Vienna to the Standard, dated Vienna, Thursday night, that 
the Czar has ordered his son into arrest in a fortress, an order 
only modified, on the intercession of the Duke of Oldenburg, 
into another of close arrest in the Heir-Apparent’s own palace. 
Moreover, another telegram, also of Thursday, but from Berlin, 
mentions a rumour that a palace revolution had occurred in 
St. Petersburg. None of these statements may be correct, 
though it is strange they should pass over the wires, but all 
point to some expected struggle in the palace itself between 
two great parties. 

A rumour has been circulated, widely enough to induce Lord 
Hartington to ask a question, that Lord Lytton is sending an 
expedition against Burmah, where the King has recently made 
himself secure by murdering all his relatives, eighty in number. 
The India Office, said Sir Stafford Northcote, knows nothing of 
the rumour, which is, therefore, incorrect. Possibly,—but we 
never knew anything happen in India yet without a rumour 
going before it. The decisions of the Viceroy in Council get out. 


Something or other is going on in Spain, not yet quite in- 
telligible. General Martinez Campos, the “pacificator of 
Cuba,” has come home with demands as to the policy to be 
pursued there, which apparently the King approves, but the 
Conservatives do not. A Ministerial crisis is, therefore going 
on, of a most confusing kind, the result of which will, it is 
believed, be that a more Liberal Ministry will be formed, 
possibly under Sagasta, possibly under General Jovellar, in 
which General Martinez Campos will be Minister of War. It 
seems to be felt in Spain, and is certainly said, that Martinez | 
Campos could have taken the Premiership, if he had pleased, 
and is completely master of the situation. In fact, he is for the 
present the army’s man, and the army still rules Spain. 


London journalism has sustained a severe loss in the sudden 
death of Mr. James Macdonell, who died on Sunday, at the 
early age of 37. A man of unusual breadth of culture, with a 
special knowledge of all things French, and all modern eccle- 
siastical systems, Mr. Macdonell possessed in addition almost in 
their perfection the faculties of the modern journalist—his 
Power of clear exposition, his light touch, and his insight into 

meaning of events—while he had on some subjects a most 
wusual brilliancy of expression. For durable work he had had 
uo time, his life being occupied as a writer of “leaders,” but the 
book he had planned out, and partly prepared on France, would 
have been a distinct addition to English knowledge of the 
country which it is most important to Englishmen to know; and 
many of his articles, always recognisable by the initiated, 
made a deep impression on the political world. What 
he was to his intimate friends, with his depth of tender- 





ness and fund of intellectual sympathy, only they can know; 
but society had begun to recognise his brilliance in con- 
versation, his house had begun to be a centre for the cultivated, 
and his position in his profession was well displayed at his 
funeral. It is scarcely too much to say, that if the train which 
carried his friends to Beckenham had been wrecked, Liberal 
journalism in London would momentarily have stopped. Short 
as his career was, his departure will be to many besides his 
family a life-long regret. 





We greatly regret to observe the death in Madeira from con- 
sumption, at the very early age of thirty-four, of Professor W. 
K. Clifford, a great mathematician, and a brilliant though pain- 
fully drastic writer on religious and speculative matters. Pro 
fessor Clifford to some extent, no doubt, confounded courage 
with combativeness, and often said things which were as 
violent as they were absurd,—as when, for instance, he 
said that within a few years the existence of God would 
be as completely disproved as the existence of any planet 
as large as the Earth between Mercury and the Sun, or 
something very nearly to that effect. As a metaphysical 
writer on mathematical subjects, he was not always either clear 
or skilful; but he had great wit, and also great cordiality and 
kindliness of nature, beneath the brusquerie of his strange and 
to us quite unintelligible passion for striking at religious belief. 
No doubt he would have softened as he grew older. To some 
extent, his violent unbelief appears to have been a reaction 
against a youthful Ritualism, which led him to the very border 
of Roman Catholicism. No one who knew him could doubt 
that his unbelief, harsh as it was, was not that of a cynic. 


The Times quotes from the Warehousemen’s and Drapers? 
Trade Journal remarkable evidence that English manufacturers 
are, at length, succeeding in applying the automatic machinery 
now so much in use in America, at least thus far,—that they 
can continue manufacturing all night without the aid of any 
human labour, except the engine-man’s needed to feed the engine 
that works all the part of this machinery. The machinery 
in question is set up at Oak Mills, near Low Moor, in the 
immediate vicinity of Bradford, and the building in which the 
manufacture goes on is empty of all human agency throughout 
the night. In a neighbouring building, connected with it solely 
by a hole in the wall, is the engine, and here there is necessarily 
an attendant to keep the fire up and the boiler properly filled ; 
but the manufacture is completely automatic, and the machinery 
turns out, it is said, a great variety of beautiful articles in silk, 
wool, and cotton, made on a great many different patterns, with- 
out a soul to watch the process. It is, indeed, like the manu- 
facturing processes of nature herself, which certainly go on 
quite as readily without spectators as with them. But 
even nature cannot do much that is useful for us without 
prompters, without persons to bias her energy in special 
directions; and there is no more danger, we presume, that 
automatic machinery will tend ultimately to diminish the 
number of labourers required to reap fully its fruits, than there 
is that crops will ever be sown and tended and reaped without 
farmers and market-gardeners and vine-dressers, and many 
other kinds of skilled labour, often of a highly-elaborate kind. 


The Home-rulers, led this time by Mr. O’Shaughnessy, got 
up a little Home-rule debate on Thursday in a very odd way. 
They complained that there were not enough Irish Ministers in 
Parliament. The Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. J. Lowther, 
was responsible for all Departments, but they wanted Irish 
Ministers for education, public works, and local government, all 
responsible—a course which they thought would improve govern- 
ment in Ireland, and especially enable [rish Members to get their 
questions answered. The proposal was, of course, not serious, the 
object being, first of all, to display a grievance only curable by 
Home-rule; and secondly, to intimate to Mr. Lowther that the 
Home-rulers hatedhim. Mr. Lowther, whose forte is sang-froid, 
was quite equal to the occasion, and gravely told the amused 
House that he thought five or six editions of him would be 
rather too much for Ireland; to which, of course, Mr. Sullivan 
rejoined that the suggestion was impossible, for Nature could 
not produce even two repetitions of the Secretary for Treland. 
Six Mr. Lowthers is a portentous idea, but imagine six 
Irish Ministers for Ireland sitting by the side of the Ministers 
for the United Kingdom, with sixty Members anxious to succeed 
them! “Count-outs ” would not be so common, that is certain, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
LORD CHELMSFORD’S DESPATCH. 


i is with deep regret that we feel compelled to join our 

Tory contemporaries, in asking whether the Government 
still intends to continue to entrust the active command of the 
British Army in Zululand to Lord Chelmsford. The cold 
determination which supports an officer under even mierited 
disaster, because of a conviction that it is the sense of support 
which makes great officers, has usually our cordial approval ; 
and we have read history enough to know how often capable 
commanders, and even commanders of the first rank, have 
fallen into disastrous errors. Kings have learned to be con- 
querors very often because they could not be removed for 
defeat, and the democratic impatience which cannot be satis- 
fied without victory has cost hecatombs of human lives. 
There is nothing, moreover, in Lord Chelmsford to exasperate 
public opinion. His military record both in India and 
Abyssinia was a very good one, and though he may 
have owed his position in South Africa to his connec- 
tions, so did Marlborough, Wellington, and many another 
greatly successful General. He did not do anything that is 
known to provoke this war, he asked perservingly for rein- 
forcements, and he appears from the first, if we may judge 
from his manifesto to the Colonists, imploring them for 
mounted men, because **I have no real cavalry,” to have re- 
cognised the arduous nature of his undertaking. Even in his 
despatch on Isandula, on which the public has condemned him, 
a despatch written on January 27th at Pietermaritzburg, the 
fine nature of the writer is conspicuous to all who read. It 
is the despatch of a man utterly saddened by events, full of pity 
for his people, disdaining all concealment, resolute to tell his 
superiors the whole truth, painful or satisfactory, so far as he 
knows it. But it is also the despatch of a man who, unless 
great soldiers can see in it something which wholly escapes 
civilians, should not be entrusted with the command of a large 
army, engaged on a most difficult and hazardous undertaking. 
From first to last, it is the diary of a man who may be a good 
officer, or even a fair leader of a brigade, but who has not the 
qualities required in any large, independent command. He 
has not the primary faculty of understanding what his own 
subordinates and the enemy are about. He had collected no 
accurate idea of the country he was about to invade, even for 
ten miles from his own starting-point, saying, with the heart- 
breaking naiveté which runs through the whole communica- 
tion, “ the country ”—i.e., the country ten miles in advance of 
Rorke’s Drift—*is far more difficult than I had been led to 
expect, and the labour of advancing with a long train of 
waggons is enormous. It took seven days’ hard work by 
one-half of No. 3 column to make the ten miles of road between 
Rorke’s Drift and Insalwana Hill practicable, and even then, 
had it rained hard, I feel sure that the convoy could not have 
got on.” Those surely were primary facts in Zululand cam- 
paigning, the very first ideas upon which the Staff plans should 
have been based. How is even one day’s work to be arranged, 
when the country a mile ahead is to the General like the 
surface of anew planet? He was at once aware of the neces- 
sity of guarding his communications, and utterly neglectful of 
them, He says, “The line of communication is very much 
exposed, and would require a party of mounted men always 
patrolling, and fixed entrenched posts of infantry at intervals 
of about ten miles.” Yet he kept up no communication be- 
tween Isandula and the point ten miles in advance to which he 
accompanied Colonel Glyn, with the bulk of the latter’s column, 
in order to assist Major Dartnell, who had been ordered out to 
reconnoitre a stronghold, who found the enemy in force in 
front of him, and who had made up his mind to an attack. 
Lord Chelmsford, moved by urgent messages from this officer, 
who had been sent out with nothing to eat—for biscuit had 
to be forwarded on the night of the 21st to his soldiers—moved 
out very early on the 22nd from Isandula to support him, taking 
again nothing but biscuit for his men, for he specially men- 
tions in his despatch that the men had had nothing else, 
and very little of that, though Major Dartnell had asked per- 
mission to attack, though thousands of Zulus were in the 
neighbourhood, and though he himself dreaded an attack 
on the immense convoy at Isandula. This is evident, 
for Lord Chelmsford ordered up Colonel Durnford by 
express with his native column to strengthen the camp, and 
left strict instructions with the officer in charge of the camp 
—Lieutenant-Colonel Pulleine—not to quit it, orders which 


—_ 
were, at first at least, strictly obeyed. But L 
never provided the sotubidlidenh he himself mean 
kept no patrol on the way, though he had mounted men, anf 
but for an accident would never have heard of the attack 
the camp, and would himself have ridden into the maida al 
the victorious Zulus, to his certain death. His own account 5 
his own proceedings we must give in his own words re 
simply wonderful, both in its transparent trathfulness 
extraordinary ineptitude. He had just driven off the 
when, at nine a.m. of the 22nd,— 


for it ig 
and its 
enemy, 


“Colonel Glyn received, about 9 a.m., a short note from Lieute 
Colonel Pulleine, saying that firing was heard to the left front tie 
camp, but giving no further particulars. I sent Lieutenant Mil 
R.N., my A.D.C., at once to the top of a high hill from which mt! 
camp could be seen, and he remained there at least an hour With 
very powerful telescope, but could detect nothing unusual in thet 
direction. Having no cause, therefore, to feel any anxiety about the 
safety of the camp, I ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Russell to make 
sweep round with the mounted infantry to the main waggon-track, 
whilst a portion of the infantry went over the hill-top to the same 
point, and the guns, with an escort, retraced their steps. I, myself 
proceeded with Colonel Glyn to fix upon a site for our ae 
camp, which I had determined to shift the next day to ground 
near the Mangeni River, which runs into Matyana’s stronghold 
One battalion of the Native Contingent was ordered to march back 
to camp across country, and to examine en rovte the different d 
dongas or water-cuttings, which intersect the plain, and which might 
very possibly conceal some of the enemy. Having fixed upon the 
situation for the camp, and having ordered the troops then on the 
ground to bivouac there that night, I started to return to camp with 
the mounted infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Bussell, as my escort 
When within about six miles of the camp I found the 1st Battalion 
Native Contingent halted, and shortly after Commandant Lonsdale 
rode up to report that he had ridden into camp, and found it iy 
possession of the Zulus.”’ 


Lieutenant Milne, speculating for an hour from a high hill, 
through a telescope, on the condition of a camp which a 
mounted man could have reached in the time, and reporting 
all right, and the Commander-in-Chief then riding on with» 
few Volunteer troopers into that camp, at a moment wher 
it was in the possession of 15,000 of the enemy, and 
Captain Lonsdale’s report, are, we venture to say, unex- 
ampled incidents in war. “The camp, Sir,” one hears the 
gallant Volunteer say, “is in possession of the enemy.” 
Once warned, Lord Chelmsford recalled his men: from 
the front, and marched rapidly back to camp, to bivouac 
for a night of horrors among the débris of the plundered 
camp and the bodies of the slain Europeans, now at last 
known to have exceeded 900 in number :—“At early 
dawn the following morning I ordered the troops to move off 
with all speed to Rorke’s Drift, about which post I was in 
some anxiety. Zhe troops had no spare ammunition, and only 
a few biscuits, a large portion of them had had no other food 
for forty-eight hours. All had marched at least thirty miles 
the day before, and had passed an almost sleepless night om 
the stony ground. No one, therefore, was fit for any prolonged 
exertion, and it was certain that daylight would reveal a sight 
which could not but have a demoralising effect upon the whole 
force.” If Rorke’s Drift had been lost, as it seemed to be, for 
flames appeared ascending from it—they were flames from the 
house of the Swedish Missionary Witt, and not from the post itself 
—it would seem as if the British column, already half-starved, 
would have been absolutely without supplies, and must have 
perished of fatigue and hunger; while if the Zulus had 
known of the ghastly bivouac among the dead, the whole 
column, Lord Chelmsford included, must have been cut up. 
Attacks by night are the Zulus’ forte, and the Missionary Witt 
reports in his narrative that it was the light of his blazing 
house which helped to foil the attack upon Rorke’s Drift. 
Fortunately, Lieutenant Chard’s bravery and cool resourceful- 
ness in stockading the garden of the post with sacks of Indian 
corn, and the courage of Lieutenant Bromhead and the 
men, had protected the post, and thereby saved Natal from s 
terrible invasion. But not for this result is the country i 
debted to any generalship, or any precautions, or any attention 
to the commonest rules of warfare exhibited by Lord Chelms- 
ford. If he had been riding to hounds in Leicestershire, he 
could not have been less wary or more easily taken in, and he 
would have taken far more trouble to know the country. 

There is precisely the same incompetence to obtain informa- 
tion visible in the General’s speculations as to the fate of the 
unfortunate garrison of the camp :— 

“One company went off to the extreme left, and has never been 
heard of since, and the other five, I understand, engaged the enemy 
about a mile to the left front of the camp, and made there 4 most 
stubborn and gallant resistance. So long as they kept their faces 








to the enemy, the Zulus were, I am told, quite unable to drive them 
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: adly fire poured into them. An 
pack, and fell ne ne Me Geld of vattle on the following 
o p who eer that the loss of the Zulus in killed could not be 
morning TOO. When, however, the Zulus got round the ry oe 
¢ ar to have lost their presence of mind, 
of these ange or) oo: Aa een the tents, which had never been 
and to have mnediately the whole Zulu force surrounded them, they 
stroke wered by numbers, and the camp was lost. Those who were 
— 9 ai the gauntlet, and some small portion managed to reach 
er which, however, at the point of crossing was deep and 
TR ei ee © 
i med, havi 3 
a aS akon Fe 0 defenaive position in the camp itself, and 
vtihaed there the materials for a hasty entrenchment which lay near 
hand, I feel absolately confident that the whole Zulu army would 
ashes lan tbl “iar hours bore Tae attack ton place, 
ns irce '; 

Fab there was ample time 4 = a , Waggon wel which 

the Dutch in former days unders so well. 
Yet this simple precaution had not been taken by Lord 
Chelmsford, who had contented himself with ordering that 
the camp weet zo bem an = only aes 7 

jeutenant-Colonel Pulleine had, in obedience to Lor 
trae orders, rejected an appeal from Colonel Durnford 
to lend him some men for an attack, the Zulus drew him out 
by a feigned retreat. It is easy, and may be just, to blame 
[ieutenant-Colonel Pulleine for carelessness in not striking 
the tents and not linking the waggons, as the Dutch do, but 
where were the orders to make those preparations of which the 
General has so high an opinion? The truth is, the General 
knows little about the matter, less probably than is known by 
experts here, and he is too truthful not to reveal the plenitude 
of his own ignorance. That Racer — i com- 
ny—the General does not know which—which went off 
of ielf —the General does not know where—except that it went 
somewhere “ to the left” into space, and on the fate of which he 
has not even a speculation, speaks volumes as to the capacity of 
the General, who had or ought to have cross-examined the one 
or two men, including one officer at least, who escaped to 
Rorke’s Drift. There is a want of grasp of the situation, of 
mental energy, of everything except sad reflectiveness, which, 
coupled with the self-made revelations of want of precaution, 
leave in our minds no possibility of any other conclusion than 
that the General is by nature unadapted to independent 
command. The despatch is the melancholy, reflective, but 
ill-informed report of a special correspondent to his em- 
ployers about a disaster for which he is in himself no way 
responsible. It is a document to excite, not anger, or even 
contempt, but deep pity for a man of fine qualities, placed in a 
position to which he was obviously unequal, and who, we cannot 
help thinking, feels his inequality. There is every reason to 
be just to the sad man who has to record such a narrative of 
failure, yet who, from first to last, never offers one self- 
excusatory word; but justice does not require that he should 
again be left in supreme command of a British army 
which, when the reinforcements have joined, may seem 
small to Continental critics, but which will number exactly 
five-sixths of the European army in India when the 
Mutiny broke out, which broke up a Sepoy army of 100,000 
men, and captured Delhi before a single regiment of the rein- 
ioreements had arrived. Is there no competent soldier in 
England of rank sufficient to supersede Lord Chelmsford, with- 
out punishing him, who would undertake the task? It is not 
even yet too late, for a new General could reach the Tugela 
before the troops, and might be worth a further division of 
reinforcements. This Government thinks much and talks 
much of prestige, but does not appear to value the prestige of 
vietory which gives soldiers such confidence, even in men like 
Lord Gough, who, they knew, might waste their lives, but who, 
up to Chillianwallah, had behind him a record of unchecked 
success, 





THE CONSERVATIVES AND THE COUNTY 
FRANCHISE. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, on Tuesday, certainly did 

not preclude himself from proposing, in some future 
Parliament, to extend household suffrage to the counties; but 
a8 certainly his speech was not of a kind to favour the notion 
that he is at present indulging any dream of such a policy ; and 
itmust have been obvious to him, if he judged by the speeches 
of his most enthusiastic supporters, and the way in which they 
Were received on the Conservative side of the House, that the 
temper of the Conservative party must change very greatly 
before such a new step in their education would be safe. Only 
lr, Knowles, the Conservative Member for Wigan, warned 
his own party that they could not indefinitely delay deal- 





ing with this matter; but his, we believe, was the sole Con- 
servative voice raised on that side. And yet it is, in many 
respects, a very strange thing, that there should not now be 
more Conservatives who, simply as Conservatives, desire to 
see the same settlement of the question made for the counties 
which has been made for the boroughs. Lord Claud Hamilton, 
indeed, quoted Mr. Disraeli’s saying of twelve years ago, that 
“if he had selected any fixed sum as a basis of the suffrage, 
the moment the Liberals were in want of a ery they would 
propose a new Reform Bill, accompanied by all the agitation 
and bitterness of feeling inseparable from such a proposal. 
Therefore he preferred household suffrage as the basis of the 
borough franchise, with every prospect of its being accepted as 
a permanent basis.” Well, of that policy Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton did not seem to disapprove. He said, indeed, that both 
the prophets of good and the prophets of evil had been dis- 
appointed; and he thought the character of the House of 
Commons had been injured by the change. But he regarded 
the new borough constituencies as quite competent to emanci- 
pate themselves, at very short notice, from the “ gross hum- 
bug” of such an agitation as that grounded on the Bulgarian 
atrocities of 1876; and he was even generous enough to re- 
cognise in the borough householder, the chief instrument of 
that benignant Providence which rescued the country from 
the power of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1874. With 
such opinions as these, it is odd that Lord Claud Hamilton 
did not see that Mr. Disraeli’s Conservative reason for going 
at once to household suffrage in the boroughs, is even more 
applicable now to extending that suffrage to the counties. 
Mr. Disraeli’s prediction has been verified in both respects. 
Household suffrage in the boroughs has practically been ac- 
cepted as a “ permanent basis.” There is no sign of a party 
in the country for universal suffrage. There is no sign of an 
agitation in Parliament to go beyond household suffrage. On 
the other hand, whether it be because the Liberals are, as Mr. 
Disraeli kindly suggested, “in want of a cry,” or for some 
other reason, the county suffrage, which was based upon an 
arbitrary rental, has provoked the most wide-spread dissatis- 
faction,—a dissatisfaction greatly increased by Mr. Disraeli’s 
own policy in giving an artisan on one side of an arbitrary 
line a political privilege, which he refused to an equally steady 
and equally successful artisan on the other side of that line. 
We have long had a new Reform Bill proposed, “ with all the 
agitation and bitterness of feeling inseparable from such a pro- 
posal ;” and the new Reform Bill so proposed is nothing but 
an application of Mr. Disraeli’s own cure for agitation in the 
boroughs, to the case of the counties. How is it that the Con- 
servatives do not see this? How is it that they are not anxious 
to reach in the counties also the same ledge which has 
proved so efficacious in stopping the downward motion of 
Radical agitation in the boroughs, especially since, if they 
got the control of the movement, they might very well insist on 
the adoption with it of the guarantee they approve,—of a 
fair representation of minorities, in the sense advocated by Mr. 
Courtney and Mr. Blennerhassett? No one who reads the 
debate can help feeling a certain wonder at the complete 
absence of any anxicty amongst the Conservatives to do what 
must be done before long in the best possible way, especially 
after what seems to be considered the triumphantly Conserva- 
tive, though rather tardy, fruit of the Reform Act of 1867, 
in the elections of 1874. We will try and give what we sup- 
pose to be the true answer. 

In the first place, it is obvious that the Conservative feeling 
is one of far greater dread of the labourer of the rural dis- 
tricts than of the artisan of the towns. Mr. Knowles and 
those who, like him, regard the question chiefly as one for the 
enfranchisement of urban voters who happen to be outside 
the Parliamentary boroughs, have no dread of the change. 
The real dread is of the enfranchisement of the rural labourer. 
And the ground of that dread is twofold,—first, the political 
fear of alienating the farmers from the Conservative cause, 
for there is nothing of which the farmer is so jealous as the 
political power of the labourer; and next, and perhaps quite 
as much, the dread of the country party themselves, that the 
enfranchisement of the labourer will involve some bold 
experiments with the land laws, which they dread almost 
as a tradesman dreads special legislation in regard to the 
conduct of his own particular business. The fear of offending 
the farmers, as the steadiest voters of whom the Conservative 
party can boast, was clear enough throughout. But the vague 
dread of the agricultural labourers, and of their subversive 
aims, on the part of the Conservative gentry themselves, was 
quite as remarkable. Lord Claud Hamilton expressed dis- 
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tinctly enough both these fears when, commenting on Mr. 
Arch’s advice “Get your vote, and you will get higher wages,” 
he said :—“ One thing was clear; the moment those men were 
in possession of votes, some gigantic county agitation was in- 
tended. What an admirable moment the patriotic gentlemen 
opposite had selected for this great social and economic revolu- 
tion in the counties! Who paid the labourers, and on whom 
are they dependent, as a rule? Why, the farmers. There 
was no more loyal, industrious, and respectable body of men 
in the country than the British farmers. But foreign com- 
petition, the cattle disease, and four consecutive years of bad 
harvest, had brought the farmers to this condition, that—with 
a bad harvest this year, hundreds of them would be reduced 
to absolute poverty. And this was the moment honourable 
gentlemen selected for agitating in the counties.” Alarm for 
the results of the vague “ gigantic county agitation ” itself, 
and alarm for the results which the fear of it would produce 
on the farmers as a class, here come out together in the closest 
proximity. Lord Claud is evidently seriously anxious about 
the labourers and their political ideas; but he is still more 
alarmed at the effect which the discounted expectation of it 
may produce on the loyalty of the farmers. From neither 
point of view will it do, he thinks, to countenance any new 
Conservative experiment. The labourers might be asking for 
something revolutionary; but whether that were so or not,—to 
the Conservatism of the farmers at least, the mere enfranchise- 
ment of the labourers would be a deadly blow. 

Such is, as we believe, the chief secret of the panic in the 
Conservative ranks concerning household suffrage in the 
counties ; nor do they care in the least for the strong evidence 
which these very fears of theirs afford, that in denying the agri- 
cultural labourers the suffrage, they deny them a very real poli- 
tical benefit. If there be these grand and vague schemes for 
agitation in the labourers’ breast, what remedy so good as the 
airing of their vague schemes in a practical Parliament? If 
there be these bitter jealousies between the labourers and the 
farmers, what is more unjust than to trust the grievances of 
the labourers to the care of representatives chosen by the 
farmers? Mr. Trevelyan, in his remarkable speech, put the 
ease for the labourers with extraordinary force, when he pointed 
out that in all the recent legislative discussions in which they 
were chiefly interested, the representative of their interests 
had been always some important borough Member,—Mr. 
Lefevre, M.P. for Reading, for instance, in relation to Commons 
enclosures ; Mr. Fawcett, M.P. for Hackney, in relation to the 
schooling of the labourers’ children; Mr. Cowen, M.P. for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in the endeavour to extend the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act to the agricultural labourers; Mr. Mundella, 
M.P. for Sheffield, in relation to the abominable system of paying 
labourers’ wages in part in cyder and beer. These things being 
so, how can any one reasonably pretend, as Lord Claud Hamilton 
pretended on Tuesday night, that the county members are always 
as ready to redress any grievances the labourers may suffer from, 
as the borough Members are to redress the grievances of urban 
residents who do not happen to be their own constituents ? 
The facts are just the other way. The grievances of the 
county labourers,—and most of all, their educational griev- 
ances,—are resolutely ignored by the county Members, and 
have a chance only with the Members for large boroughs. 

So far as we can see, Mr. Lowe’s great argument, which he 
presses ad nauseam, that you must think of the Government 
of England before you think of the grievances of any parti- 
cular class of electors,—that you must ask yourself whether 
household franchise in the counties will injure the House of 
Commons as a legislative body, before you can properly take 
into account whether or not it will benefit the agricultural 
labourers themselves,—this great argument, though it was 
advanced as a show-argument by Lord Claud Hamilton, does 
not really weigh with the Conservative ranks. If they could 
be sure that there would be no “ tampering ” with the land, and 
no alienation of the farmers,—the great show-argument about 
the character of the House of Commons might take care of 
itself. It does not substantially alarm the Conservative party, 
though it does seriously alarm Mr. Lowe and Mr. Courtney. 
The answer to Mr. Lowe is this :—It is not true, but false, 
that the extension of household franchise to the counties 
would, at all events if undertaken by the Conservative party, 
injure the constitution of the House of Commons. Indeed, 
it might very well materially improve it. The mere fact that 
a new and great class, less contented with the existing life of 
the nation than any other, should be adequately represented, 
would be itself, taken alone, a very great improvement to the 
character of the House of Commons, What Mr. Lowe fears 





. . PE . 
is not the representation of that class, but ili 

of that class, and its insensibility to other nod greet 
than the well-being of any one class, But this j objecta 
what it would be easy for a Conservative Government’ wight 
giving any offence to the genuine Democrats withons 
Liberal party, to remedy. The fair representation of mi the 
ties is a purely democratic measure. The need of it is more 
more felt every year in the United States. Its a 
is in the direction of further equality, not of pale 
quality. And yet it might incidentally remedy by a 
greatest evil in our present system,—the complete exude 
a great, and that the most reflecting, part of the wae 
from any real representation at all. If Mr. Lowe had 
been wise, he would have insisted on such " 
tions as these, instead of declaiming against 

rage. If Mr. Courtney had been = oh ire wollte = 
ported Mr. Trevelyan’s motion, instead of Opposing it, while 
pressing his own rider. But as it is, Mr. Lowe has g 
himself once more as a reactionary who does not care to under. 
stand his age ; and Mr. Courtney, as the representative of @ small 
borough who is more afraid of its disfranchisement than of 
perpetuating a great public injustice, and a serious national 
danger. 





THE CONDITION OF INDIAN FINANCE, 


T is unfortunate that Mr. Fawcett, who really understands 
the finances of India, and who is doing excellent servicg 

in compelling Parliament to attend to their dangerous position, 
should have taken up on Friday week such untenable : 
The idea running all through his speech is that extravagance 
in India must be checked, the Treasury being exhausted ; and 
that in order to check it, the power of the Indian Council ove 
the Secretary of State ought to be increased. He made, 
clear and alarming statement of his case, which was supple. 
mented in a speech of unusual ability by Mr. Laing, and he 
extorted most respectful treatment from Mr. Stanhope, who 
was put up to answer him ; but his proposal destroyed almost 
all the effect of his narrative. It is of no use to commence 
in a dying Parliament another huge inquiry, and as useless to 
suggest an increase in the legal authority of the Indian 
Council. No Committee could inquire into, much less alter, 
the policy of successive Cabinets in regard to Indian military 
organisation and public works, which are the secrets of Indian 
financial mismanagement ; and no Council other than Parlie 
ment can be allowed to override the responsible Minister. Mr, 
Bright sees and maintains that quite as strongly as the speakers 
on the Government side, and it is, in fact, unquestionable 
and beyond argument. If the Cabinet thinks that the 
English people are determined on certain public works—a, 
for example, the gigantic barracks for European soldiers, on 
which twelve millions have been spent, and at least six 
millions wasted—no nominee Council can resist without 
imminent danger of suspension; and if Lord Beaconsfield has 
decided, with popular approval, to fight Russia in Asia, the 
Council could not hamper that decision of the country with 
out a certainty of extinction. The Council could not by any 
contrivance be invested with authority over Parliament, and 
it is to Parliament that the Cabinet, when resisted, would 
appeal, with a certainty of obtaining a strictly party vote,—that 
is, a vote of the majority. The Council has no initiative, and 
can have none, and to give it more power of revision is only 
to increase the master-evil of Indian government, the hope 
lessness with which a reforming Viceroy regards the delays 
caused by the checks intended to keep him straight. If Mr. 
Gladstone himself went out as Viceroy, with orders to pro 
duce a surplus of three millions, he could do nothing effective 
until he had convinced the Indian Council, on paper, and the 
Ministry of War, also on paper, and the Horse Guards’ group, 
again on paper, that his reforms were not only expedient, but 
imperative. In England he could appeal to a final authonty 
—a financial vote of the House of Commons—but in India he 
could do nothing till he had argued out his case, say, for at 
least a year, and had then stirred up most unwilling author 
ties into action. He could not send home ten thousand met, 
or reduce the staff of officers, as our correspondent “ B.,” pet 
haps the first living authority on Indian military finance, sug 
gested last week, or disband the Native Army, or revolution 
the Public Works system, or supersede the salt-tax by a spirit 
monopoly, or make any radical reform in the tenure of lat 
or, in short, do any great thing of any kind, without goig 
through processes that would occupy years, till just a8 he 
obtained full sanction” he would be obliged to depart, and 
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oo to be discussed all over again. What is wanted 
Jeave ee friction, but less friction ; not more checks, 


for India ibility to the Cabinet, that 
ks; not less responsibility e Cabinet, tha 
rng “ Parliament, but more responsibility. Mr. 


*. t's revolutionary proposal to split India into five or six 
independent Colonies, which would, of course, accord 
at river systems of the continent, may be far 


with the F for the present time, though one day that 
on suggestion, which Mr. Bright has put forward 


ars, will be discussed as a statesman’s pro- 
yo oy io as a debater’s “view,” but it is in This 
FinectiOn that is, in the direction of more power on the spot, 
here the difficulties are felt, and not of less power, that the 
al must be sought. The Council might, if invested with 
‘ll J , govern better than the Secretary of State, though 
we do not think it would, but an increase in its power of 
hampering him and checking the Viceroy could do no good 
ghatever. It would only prevent the most effective remedy 
for the present troubles, the appointment of a Secretary of 
State and a Viceroy, charged by the Cabinet with the single 
duty of working in unison to reduce expenditure in India by 
six millions, whatever the hazards to be incurred through the 
i Pore contends that the old Company was a less 
expensive machine of government, and that is, in one way, 
true, The Company, though extremely humane, was not 
humanitarian, did not like innovations, and at heart did not 
believe that Western ideas ought to be pressed upon Asiatic 
reces. It did not care for education, public works, or swift 
communication, and spent nothing whatever upon philan- 
thropic undertakings. It did not distrust its Native Army, 
holding to the last that it was better to encounter mutinies 
oceasionally, than to expend money in providing against them. 
It endeavoured to garrison India, and did garrison it, with less 
than 30,000 white men, and hated any Governor-General who 
went in for “a spirited foreign policy” as cordially as it hated 
any Governor-General who broke the monopoly of the Civil 
Service. But what is the use of regretting the old Company ? 
It did its work, and is dead past all resuscitation. We could 
not revive it, if we wished, and though it was not extravagant, 
its faults preclude all wish for its revival. It was a humane 
government, a patient government, and a cheap government, 
but its sceptre was one of lead. It vivified nothing, it expanded 
nothing, and it founded nothing. The Empire was made by 
the Viceroys, in the Company’s despite. Every reform, from 
the abolition of Suttee to the foundation of Universities, was 
carried in its teeth. Its Civil administration was a systematic 
refusal to administer, and its Army, the best paid and most 
kindly treated in the whole world, and a purely volunteer 
army besides, after a century of victory under its banner, 
sprang in bloodthirsty hatred at its throat. Moreover, though 
the East India Company governed cheaply, finance was never 
its strong point. The muddle it made till 1813 between its 
revenue and its trade-profits would be incredible to economists 
to-day; and after 1813, its governments were always in finan- 
cial troubles, more or less exasperating. We can personally 
vouch for the fact that on one occasion its drafts were only 
met by a sudden loan, which disordered all credit; and it 
never, in its career of a century, produced a single financier, 
unless it were Hastings, of even fifth-rate power. It stumbled 
along somehow, and that was all; and we doubt if all the 
waste of the last quarter of a century has produced more loss 
and ruin than the transit duties, which made commerce 
impossible; and the tenure of Madras, which extinguished 
the very idea of property,—for both of which the Company 
fought its hardest. The plain fact also that the Indian 
Government raises money at 4 per cent., while the Company 
paid 5, and even 54, is not a testimony which should be 
wholly ignored. 4 
It is useless to regret the old Company, and we fear almost 
as useless to keep on demanding huge inquiries, which take 
years, distract the Services, and, under our modern system, 
Produce but inadequate results. The Indian reformers should 
Propose plans, not inquiries. Let Mr. Fawcett make up his 
mind definitely as to the root of the mischief, whether it is over- 
centralisation, as Mr. Bright believes; or over-precaution and 
amy mismanagement, as we in great part believe; or unfair 
charges by the British Government, as so many Indian soldiers 
imagine ; or want of power in India, as we believe Lord Dalhousie 
held ; or a change in economic conditions, resulting from in- 
creased population, as many patient observers think ; or want of 
Supervision at home, as he himself holds, and address himself 
steadily to make his own alternative plan familiar to the 





English people. It is certain that the subject will not go out 
of sight. The “ Imperialists,” if they have done nothing else, 
have made the nation aware of the burden it is carrying, while 
their policy has perceptibly increased the burden’s weight, and 
Indian finance will very soon become a subject of urgent 
interest. It is then that the English people, if previously 
well informed, and informed in its usual methods, by orators 
and writers, and not by “ Reports of Evidence,” will be ready 
to act, and act in a grand or, at all events, ina large, way. One 
suggestion for a new policy, even it seems too large, like Mr. 
Bright’s—it is a pity his detailed speech on it is not repub- 
lished—is worth whole volumes of Reports, which nobody 
will read. In fact, we can put the case to Mr. Fawcett 
in a very few lines, and in a way which he will cer- 
tainly appreciate. He spent years of his spare time over a 
Committee of Inquiry into Indian Finance, which collected 
huge masses of official information. Did he, by all the work 
of all those years, do half so much towards securing financial 
reform in India as he has done by a short article in the Nine- 
teenth Century? Men must work with the tools they have, 
and democracies can only be taught on subjects foreign to 
their minds by short, broad statements, so true that experts 
can find no fault in them. When Englishmen understand 
that the net revenue of India, deducting the loss by exchange, 
is only £34,000,000, that the Army absorbs half that amount, 
that expenditure increases every year on every department, 
that taxation has reached the limit of safety, and that the 
English Treasury is at last driven to help the Indian Treasury 
with a loan without interest, which can only be repaid by incur- 
ring more debt, they will be in a temper to appreciate any plan, 
if only it is large enough, that can be laid before them; or to 
insist, if no plan is forthcoming, that one shall be devised. The 
time for mere investigation is passed. The experts know per- 
fectly well all the facts there are to know, and are beginning 
to be far too frightened to conceal their knowledge. Indeed, 
they never did conceal it. Optimists about all else, the Indian 
authorities have for thirty years been less satisfied than the 
English people with their own financial situation, and Viceroy 
after Viceroy has recorded his fear that unless some great 
change is effected, finance will be the rock upon which the 
great ship will go down. 





M. WADDINGTON’S WEAKNESS. 


N WADDINGTON’S Government has begun badly. It 
e has shrunk from its true task, that of leading the 
Liberals in France, and given the impression that the new 
Cabinet hesitates between two opinions. The line it took 
on the Amnesty Bill was reasonable enough. It yielded 
to the very natural and laudable desire to let the bygone 
political blunders of eight years ago be bygones, and to show 
(for the first time) a little magnanimity towards the mere 
doctrinaires of 1871; but it ignored the pseudo-inspiration of 
Victor Hugo when he demanded that misled politicians and 
deliberate criminals should be treated with the same sublime 
compassion, and asserted the right and duty of the Govern- 
ment to discriminate between those who deserved an amnesty, 
and those who deserved still to be treated as dangerous 
and criminal conspirators. So far all went well, but the 
amnesty difficulty was hardly over before a more serious 
embarrassment came upon the Government. For a long time 
it has been suspected that the Secret Police of France have 
been exercising very arbitrary and even inquisitorial powers, 
in the private examinations of suspected persons. It has 
even been asserted that torture has been freely used, and 
this without the knowledge of the superior authorities. 
The Lanterne opened the accusation, and scandals enough 
came to light to make an investigation necessary. When 
the investigation began, it was found that certain mem- 
bers of the police force itself had been spies on their own 
chiefs, and had given circulation in the Lanterne to statements 
injurious to them. The chief of the police insisted that these 
informers in the Press against their own superiors should be 
punished, and that his staff should be supported. Further, 
the Lanterne was prosecuted and condemned for libel, though 
it could not be denied that its statements had led to a most 
necessary investigation into the atrocious practices of the 
police, The Minister of the Interior, M. de Marcére, through- 
out this business vacillated greatly. He first supported his 
prefect of police and the other subordinates, and then threw them 
over, and accepted their resignation. In a word, he vacillated 
between his confidence in them and his fear of the public. He 
attempted to draw all sorts of wavering lines between approving 
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the doings of the police, and disapproving them. He de- 
sired at one and the same time to be loyal to his chief sub- 
ordinates, and to show his sympathy with the public wish for 
a full inquiry. He was endeavouring, indeed, to achieve the 
old feat of both running with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds. And of course he failed. He started an investiga- 
tion, and then he checked it. He stood by his subordinates, and 
then he threw them over. He was nervous and timid and 
spasmodic, But this was not the worst. The worst was that 
he infected his colleagues with his own indecision. Just as he 
acted by the prefect of police, M. Albert Gigot, they acted by 
him. They did not approve his action, and yet they did not 
ask for his resignation. They did not know what they would 
be at. They treated him like a political Jonah, but they in- 
sisted on his throwing himself out of the vessel, rather than 
pitch him out with their own hands. They would not support 
him, and they would not condemn him. They had not nerve 
either to stand by him, or to censure him. So they left him 
to defend himself without the authority of the Cabinet behind 
him, and said nothing for themselves. 

And while the Government thus shrank from taking the 
responsibility of guiding public opinion in the matter of these 
police scandals, there came out upon the political stage in 
fuller and fuller relief one of those remarkable figures which 
appear to be specially fitted for the cold dissection of political 
weakness and the exposure of political subterfuges. M. 
Clémenceau, a doctor by profession, and Deputy for Mont- 
martre, who held some important municipal office during 
the time of the Commune, and has had the repute of 
feeling, to a certain extent, sympathy with the doings 
of the Commune, has spoken till lately but little in 
the Chamber, and that little in terse, weighty sen- 
tences, on subjects with which he was practically familiar. 
But as M. Gambetta retired from the active political leader- 
ship of the Left, M. Clémenceau came forward. He in- 
dulges in no declamation. His style is somewhat satirical, 
whenever an attempt is made to obscure a practical sub- 
ject by misty or eloquent irrelevancies; but his aim 
is always to bring discussion back to the main issue, aud 
he will not permit questions of personal sentiment to cloud 
discussions on matters which concern the public welfare. 
His treatment of M. de Marcére’s vacillations was cold and 
contemptuous. He pointed out that the Lanterne had, at all 
events, first directed public attention to proceedings of the 
police which were now admitted to involve the most serious 
scandals, He showed, on the authority of the Committee 
which investigated the subject, that the police had trumped 
up false charges against a completely innocent and respect- 
able Deputy, because they thought it desirable to get 
power over him, He analysed the inconsistencies of the 
Minister of the Interior, his wish to balance an investi- 
gation suggested by the Lanterne by a prosecution of 
the Lanterne for libel,—his attempt to stop half-way 
the investigation which he had initiated,—his curious de- 
fence of subordinates whose resignations had been accepted, 
—in a word, his uncertainty of purpose and embarrassment 
in stating his own case. And, of course, he carried the 
Assembly with him. The fact seems to be beyond doubt 
that the police in Paris have been acting in a spirit very un- 
worthy of the police of a Republic, and that M. de Marcére has 
not had the courage either to sift the matter to the bottom, or 
to maintain that it did not need sifting. Thus M. de Marcére 
came by his fall. And thus, too, M. Waddington’s Ministry 
has lost much prestige before it has been a month in office. 

We call this a bad beginning, because we hold that a 
Republican Government, heartily supported by the Legislature, 
and having the full confidence of the country, ought to beware, 
above all things, of vacillation, hesitation, or want of firm- 
ness, There is nothing less Republican, certainly, than a 
police which is always trying to get up charges against men 
whom its officers choose to think dangerous, especially if the 
means by which they get up these charges be cruel and in- 
quisitorial. But even conduct like this is hardly less Repub- 
lican than vacillation.—fear of popular opinion,—a desire 
to get the credit both of strong administration and of pliancy 
to public feeling. The true Republican Government will 
always be a firm and even a hard Government in putting 
down anything like an infringement of public order, but not less 
in discouraging anything like the appearance of administrative 
irresolution. No Government is so certain to be supported 
cordially by the people, in taking a strong line, if it really 
knows its own mind, as a Republican Government. The 
people like to see their representatives acting as if they had 
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all the vigour in them of a great common 
Thiers’ severities against the Cesena aa Pipl 
more than severities, cruelties,—were popular,-beca oy Were 
expressed so well the firm conviction that popular a ty 
should be the last to permit insubordination to heciy 
head. M. Waddington should not forget thie, if fe. . 
there be danger of armed resistance to the State But 
now he should not forget it, when it is necessary fi = 
Government either to have a mind of its own or me 
stand in a position of undignified irresolution, and almost of 4 
worthy imbecility. A Government that cannot govern is a] ~ 
contemptible. But a popular Government that cannot 
is not only contemptible itself, but brings contempt ang 
sense of degradation on the people by whom it is set y i 
Republican Government needs the air of decision and authory 
all the more, because it represents nothing but the 
wealth ; because it has no romance of tradition to rely on 
because its strength is the strength of the people, and is 
weakness is apt to bring after it either the weaknes » 
anger, or, worst of all, perhaps both the weakness and the 
of the people. If M. Waddington is wise, he will not again 
exhibit the Government quailing before M. Clémenceay 
and reluctant to speak out what it thinks of its oy, 
subordinates, or of one of its own members. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFICULTY IN VICTORY 


’ the Legislative Council of Victoria had been as wise as thy 
House of Lords, Mr. Berry and Mr. Pearson would nog 
have been at Melbourne. A Second Chamber which does not knoy 
when to yield isa Second Chamber which has not mastered ty 
rudiments of its part. The resistance which it can 
offer to hasty or injudicious legislation depends for its effect 
on the consciousness of the Lower House that, if it sets iteminj 
upon a particular thing, it can be sure of getting it in theend, 
So long as this is understood, the arguments used in the Second 
Chamber have a fair chance of making their way in the country, 
But the moment that they are presented, not as reasons why 
the Lower House should not send up this or that Bill again, but 
as reasons why it must never expect to see it become law, how. 
ever often it is sent up, respect for the arguments used is lostin 
irritation at the authority claimed. The House of Lords ha 
understood this so well, that Englishmen have almost forgotten 
how many difficulties there are in the successful working of s 
Second Chamber. Probably the first feeling in this county, 
on hearing of the dead-lock in Victoria, was one of irritation 
that the Assembly should have taken so much upon itself 
Its action was compared with that of the House of Commom, 
and when so judged seemed to be extraordinarily violent 
and precipitate. It was forgotten that the materials fors 
process of this kind did not exist. To compare the relation 
of the House of Commons and the House of Lords with therele 
tions of the Assembly and the Council, is to compare the Atlantie 
in calm with the Mediterranean in a storm. If the Houseoi 
Lords had behaved itself in a manner even distantly resembling 
the manner in which the Legislative Council has behavel 
itself, we might have seen the House of Commons entertaining 
more revolutionary proposals than any of which Mr. Berryand 
Mr. Pearson are the bearers. Governments cannot exist ins 
state of permanent dead-lock; at all events, the Governmenls 
of new countries cannot. In England, perhaps, it might m0 
much matter if the business of legislation were al 
suspended for a session or two. But in a colony like Victoris 
there is a great deal that really needs to be done, and thi! 
cannot be done satisfactorily, except when the two Chambes 
are in some degree of accord with one another. When t 
Upper Chamber thinks proper to take no notice of the action 
of the popular Chamber, the business of the colony coms 
to a stand, and people begin to ask what the good is whith 
a Second Chamber is supposed to do. 

In the present case, the Assembly has been moderate. I 
has not proposed to abolish the Council altogether. It ba 
limited its proposals to three, one of which, no doub 
plébiscite—is objectionable in the highest degree. But th 
the Mission from Victoria has not been long in England, th 
plebiscite seems doomed. Our readers know how deeply 
our objection to it is; and it is with very sincere pleasure 
we note that from the moment the deputation touched Eag 
lish ground, less and less has been said about it. 
remain, in fact, but two alternatives. One is, to changt 
the constitution of the Council; the other is, to 
some provision for cases where the Council proves ™ 
curably wedded to its own opinion. In itself, we 
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a 
be disposed ‘to prefer the former. A Second Chamber 
which would be relieved from the temptation to offer 
a foolish and useless resistance to the ascertained wishes 
of the colony, would be a better thing than one which re- 
tained the desire to offer such a resistance, and was only pre- 
vented from actually offering it by some specific arrangement, 
But to improve the constitution of a Second Chamber is a 
yery much harder thing than to give it a good constitution at 
starting. The present dead-lock, for example, could never 
have happened if there had been a nominee Chamber, with 

wer for the Governor, on the advice of his Ministers, to 
appoint additional Members. In that case, the Council would 
have been prevented from pushing matters to extremes 
by precisely the same motive which moderates the action 
of the House of Lords, Again, the present dead-lock 
might never have happened if there had been a good 
Nominee Chamber, even without a provision for the nomina- 
tion of additional Members. It is almost impossible to imagine 
a really wise Senate—a Chamber composed of the best heads 
in the colony—committing itself to a dogged opposition to 
the persistent demand of the Lower House, and throwing the 
whole administration of the colony into confusion by reject- 
ing Appropriation Bills. These are essentially the acts of 
passionate and untrained men, who have never understood the 
unexpressed restraints under which the nominally absolute 

wers of a second Chamber must be exercised. But though 
a Nominee Chamber would have been a better thing than an 
Elective Chamber in the first instance, it would be almost 
impossible to construct one now. When every man in 
the colony is ticketed according to the side he has taken in 
the recent controversies, it would be impossible to keep 
political considerations out of the appointments. The members 
of Council would be nominated on much the same principle as 
that on which juries used to be packed. There is more to be 
said for the proposal to enlarge the constituency by which the 
Council is elected, though it is difficult to see how, if the 
electors to the two Chambers are identical, sufficient diversity 
is to be secured in the Chambers. The experiment has not yet 
been tried, for in France, though the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies are, in a sense, both returned by universal 
suffrage, the interposition of the principle of double elec- 
tion, and the historic conditions under which that principle 
is applied, promise to make the composition of the two 
Chambers far more different than it would be under a system 
of direct election in Victoria. 

The expedients by which the resistance of the Council is 
to be surmounted, the composition of the Council remaining 
what it is, seem to be three. One is to convert the two 
Chambers, on occasions which offer no other hope of agree- 
ment, into a Congress. In this way the Council would be 
reduced to impotence, except in cases in which it could com- 
wand the support of enough Members of the Assembly to make 
with itself a majority of Members of the Congress. The objec- 
tion to this scheme is that it may conceivably affix a dangerously 
high value to the votes of two or three men ; and though the 
mother-country has outgrown the practice of directly bribing 
Members, it does not follow that all her colonies are equally 
advanced. Another plan would be to leave the two Chambers 
separate, but to make provision against catch-votes by re- 
quiring a two-thirds majority in favour of a Bill, before it 
could be passed over the head of the Legislative Council. 
This plan has the advantage of giving a minority of one-third 
and upwards power to prevent the adoption of any change, 
and therefore, of ensuring that no Bill shall be passed over 
the head of the Legislative Council which is not supported 
by a large majority of the Assembly. There is a third pro- 
Posal, the effect of which would be to make the consent of 
an absolute majority of the Assembly sufficient for this 
purpose, provided that it be a majority of the whole House, 
not merely of the Members present; that the vote of the 
aed shall be given in two successsive sessions; and that 
a Successive sessions shall be separated by a dissolution. 
nagerd these several expedients, the Secretary of State will 
thet Mean to make his choice. We do not understand 
the A elegates who have come over to support the case of 

ssembly are in any way tied down to the acceptance of 

one rather than of another. The colony has sent them over 
jo settle matters as they best can, and provided that they can 
ne Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to adopt any one of these 
a or four alternatives, their constituents will be content. 
oe right in thinking this, there is no need to 

Victor © matter back to the colony. The electors of 

na have made up their minds as to what they want, and 





they are willing to leave the Colonial Office to decide upon the 
best means of giving them what they want. If this is the 
true account of the matter, the Colonial Office has nothing to 
gain by deferring the final decision. 








“NATURAL SELECTION” IN CAREERS. 

Tl would seem, from the conversation in the Lords on Friday 

week, that the idea of substituting physical for some of the 
mental tests in the competitive examination for commissions has 
been, for the present, finally laid aside. Lord Cranbrook wished 
for the change and the Duke of Cambridge approved it, and a 
Committee was appointed which reported in its favour; but the 
suggestion, though exceedingly pleasing to a great many rich 
men who do not wish to make gamekeepers of their sons, and 
do not see what else they are fit for, was not generally popular, 
and was regretfully withdrawn. Lord Fortescue on Friday pro- 
nounced its elegy, in a speech which shows that he, at least, 
thinks that a sort of white Zulu, a man who has ridden, shot, and 
taken long walks from infancy, would make a very good officer. 
He would make, no doubt, a very good private, and has every 
opportunity offered him of serving his country in that honour- 
able capacity. There are, however, not enough Lord Fortescues, 
for his ideas to become laws. The plan never had much 
chance of success even in a generation devoted to athletic 
sports, the instinctive feeling that an officer’s business is to 
guide his men, and not merely to outmarch them, being too 
strong; but the debates on the subject revealed one odd 
deficiency in the Peers’ knowledge of the world. They have not 
to choose professions for their sons, and do not know how it is 
done. They seem to fancy that there is no such thing as natural 
selection in the choice of a career, that boys and their fathers 
never consider whether they are or are not fit for particular 
occupations in life. The ruling idea in the House of Lords 
evidently was that an officer’s career was honourable and attrac- 
tive, that consequently all lads would try for it, and that 
entrance being given through intellectual competition, very 
weakly or unhealthy lads would obtain commissions. There 
never was a more unfounded delusion. Not to mention the 
medical examination, which is no doubt much too slight and per- 
functory, and the very severe gymnastic training of the military 
academies, which is imperative, and which cannot be faced by 
either weakly or cowardly lads, there is a process of natural 
selection always going on in the entrance to careers which 
renders it most improbable that any large number of physi- 
cally unfit men will ever become officers. Some choice is 
sure to be allowed to all lads of the grades likely to compete, 
and the choice of lads physically unfit is sure to be guided, 
above all things, by a wish that their unfitness shall not be un- 
mistakably revealed. ‘There is nothing of which lads are so 
conscious as want of strength, or fleetness, or health, or “ power 
of staying,”—for there is nothing of which they are told by 
their equals with such brutal plainness—and there is nothing 
which sways them so decisively in their choice of a profession. 
The lad who cannot walk, or swim, or ride, from bodily weakness, 
or defect, or from want of courage, knows his deficiency quite 
well, and is as little likely to place himself in a position 
where his deficiencies would be insuperable difficulties in his 
way, as a cripple is to enter for a foot-race, or a giant to put 
himself in training as a jockey. Such men dread the rough life 
as the born gamekeepers dread the life of the desk. Young 
Englishmen of to-day make any number of mistakes as to their 
own qualifications, but they know most exactly whether they 
are or are not fit for out-of-door life, for marching, and riding, 
and fighting, and exposure to the weather; and if they are not, 
they avoid careers involving those hardships with quite 
sufficient care. Children are not equally keen, for they 
do not know themselves equally well,—and weakly lads do, 
we believe, occasionally, though seldom, run away to sea; 
but youths have almost invariably run the gauntlet as to 
physical qualifications, and know about themselves nearly as 
much as any doctor can teach them. They may not know, in- 
deed, of latent disease, or of forms of debility, such as a 
tendency to varicose veins, which only fully reveal themselves 
in manhood, but the medical examination, if carefully per- 
formed, just meets that form of ignorance ; and for the rest, the 
lads know very well what they can do, and what, therefore, will 
be pleasant to them. They will not voluntarily enter into a 
strife in which they would be so heavily handicapped, and so 


exceedingly uncomfortable, There are defects of a certain kind 
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such as short-sight of the effects of which they may not be fully 
conscious ; but they are quite conscious that they do not want a 
rough life, or an out-door life, or a life in which physique counts 
for a great deal, and they avoid it most determinedly. We be- 
lieve that one case has occasionally occurred, that of a man 
getting a commission who never can learn to ride, either 
well or ill,—one such case certainly was well known in 
the Indian Army, the unlucky man oddly enough rising 
to high distinction as a savant and most efficient servant 
of Government,—but the case is exceedingly rare, and is 
now barred by the academical training; while the commoner 
case, want of nerve to face danger when required, could 
not be tested by any form of examination of which opinion 
would now admit. The kind of lad of whom Lord Fortescue 
professes to be afraid, the lad who can win at an exami- 
nation, but who cannot walk five miles without giving in, 
or learn to ride under the instruction of the riding-school, 
or hold his own in a scrimmage with Zulus, besides being 
a rare being, is no more inclined to go into the Army than he is to 
turn midshipman, or to devote himself to boating and athletics. 
He relies on his brain, and is proud of it, and with one or two 
reservations betakes himself to occupations in which physical 
capacity is least required. We think he does sometimes 
try for the Indian Civil Service, in ignorance that that 
Service demands health and vigour as much as the Army; 
and he does sometimes try to be a Surgeon, being un- 
aware that a Surgeon’s career demands health, nerve, and the 
power of enduring exposure to the weather in a very unusual 
degree ; but those blunders apart, the weak seek, as by instinct, 
sedentary lives, just as the strong—unless conscious of high 
intellectual power—instinctively avoid them. There is no re- 
pugnance stronger or better known than that of the muscular 
Christian for a career compelling him to sit in-doors all day ; 
and it is not stronger, though much better known, than the re- 
pugnance of a weakly man for a military or a maritime life. 
Very few lads indeed at Woolwich or Sandhurst are, as 
the Commander-in-Chief acknowledges, physically unequal 
to the duties required of them; and one of the reasons for 
that fact is this natural selection. The victors in examina- 
tions are, indeed, usually healthy men, unhealthy men being 
rarely persevering students; but they are not always of strong 
physique, and it is because these latter do not come forward in 
such contests that they are absent from the lists. They are not 
driven by want into the Army, as some physically unfit recruits 
are, and they reserve themselves for other work. It is hardly neces- 
sary to examine them to keep them out. They keep themselves 
out, just as sickly boys do from over-boisterous games. The 
statement may be questioned, but there is one very decisive test 
of its accuracy or incorrectness. No civil profession is more 
attractive to a lad with a capacity for mathematics, or drawing, 
or inventing, than that of engineering in one or other of its 
branches; and we would confidently ask any great civil 
engineer or machine manufacturer, or iron shipbuilder, or con- 
tractor, how many gentlemen he ever had under him who were 
physically unequal to the work they had to do? Not one per 
cent, The lad who is so unequal avoids the profession, by 
the same instinct as that which induces a man who wishes to 
be out of the rush and rattle of life to become a student or a 
clergyman. 

We are not at all sure that this argument might not be 
carried a great deal farther, though if so carried, it would be 
much less readily proved. Nothing, as one gets older and more 
accustomed to varieties of men, strikes one more strongly than 
the small proportion of mankind who, being free to choose, that is, 
not under irresistible pressure from circumstances, or parents, or 
the small bribes in the way of patronage, make hopeless blunders 
in the choice of a career. Thousands, of course, in all professions are 
unsuccessful, and thousands among them, again, do not deserve 
success; but of those who fail, a large proportion would have 
failed in anything, and fail rather less in the groove they have 
chosen than they would have done in any other. It is easy to 
find scores of artists who draw feebly, or just so badly that 
their lives are made miserable by ill-success, but very rare to 
find one who positively cannot draw at all, who not only has 
mistaken his proportionate power among his fellows, but the 
very character of his own faculties. There is no delusion among 
educated men so common as that of literary capacity. We 
have seen literally hundreds of pretenders who thought, in the 
simplest honesty, that they had only to publish, to secure an 
instant recognition. But we have rarely seen a man “take to” 





literature finally who had not some capacity for } 

hardly recollect an instance of a man ie ‘oad a, = 
fession, yet could produce neither book nor article, however j 
ferior. Critics scold the novelists every day, and with dean 
ample reason ; but it is the rarest thing in the world to meet 
absolutely ridiculous novel, a story in which there is nei 7 
writing nor plot, nor any other charm, however feeble or im 
fect. If you are free, the tendency to do what you can do = 
easily, or with most pleasure to yourself, is instinctive and - 
destructible, and protects the open professions almost as Be, 
pletely as examinations, and more completely than selection by 
patronage. So complete is it, that many parents complain of o 
restiveness of their sons, who, as they say, dislike all 
because they all involve disagreeable work, half the restivencss 
all the while being the unsatisfied instinct which shows the lad 
that the true career, the career which would “suit” him and 
in which his small strength would be best displayed, has not 
yet been found. Hundreds of vauriens would be useful men. 
but for an inner disgust at the occupations of civilised life; and 
tens among them finding that out, make excellent settlers in 
rough lands. The young are very silly in many ways, particn. 
larly in this generation, when “ knowledge” not only “ grows,” 
but grows in a hot-house, while wisdom not only “ lingers,” but 
halts; but they know themselves and their own powers, or, at 
least, the direction of their own powers, better than is assumed, 
They try to be officers, if they think they can fight, and not 
otherwise. 





THE PLACE OF WILL IN EVOLUTION, 
HE Rev. T. W. Fowle, the Rector of Islip, has written a 
paper in the Nineteenth Century for March to explain the 
place of Will in Evolution. But what he has really explained, 
if he has explained anything, is the absence of will from eyo. 
lution, and the place in evolution of conscious self-assertion, 
We are not much surprised that he has preferred to get rid of 
“Will” altogether, and to substitute for it something which it 
is much easier to evolve out of the involuntary life, than is the 
voluntary life. It is very often easier to deny the existence of a 
difficulty than to get over it, and as Mr. Fowle seems never to 
have recognised the difficulty, we are rather surprised that he 
takes so much pains with his elaborate preparations for re- 
moving it. If he had called his paper at once, “The Place of 
Conscious Self-Assertion in Evolution,” it would, of course, have 
attracted less attention, for there is no particular paradox in the 
evolution of conscious struggle out of unconscious struggle. We 
see something like it around us every day. The moment comes 
when unconscious fear turns into conscious and deliberate terror, 
when unconscious affection turns into conscious and jealous love, 
when unconscious virtue turns into conscious and ardent zeal for 
righteousness, within the range of almost every man’s personal 
observation. Nay, in the animal world you constantly see parental 
devotion growing into deliberate and self-conscious resolve to 
defend a creature’s young from danger and attack. That the 
instinct of self-defence should blossom into the purpose of self- 
assertion, is hardly a step in evolution which it takes a special 
theory to explain. But that any man should call this the Evolu- 
tion of “ Will” would be unintelligible, if he who calls it so had 
not always been a complete disbeliever in will, before he unde: 
took to explain its appearance, or rather the appearance of a 
pretender which he chooses to call by its name. Mr. Fowle, it 
seems, has always been a Determinist; free-will, to him, means 
nothing more than it meant for Spinoza,—that is, a will w- 
conscious of the causes which really determine it. “I hasten 
to avow myself,” he says, “as strongly as possible to be upon 
the side of Determinism. I know of no proposition in the whole 
range of philosophical literature (with which, however, I do not 
pretend to have an extensive acquaintance) so plainly and power 
fully commended to us by the consensus of the best minds, by the 
stress of argument, by the suggestions of common-sense, by the 
history of improvement in morals, by the requirements of pos 
tive thought, and finally, let me not forget, by any conceivable 
theory of rational religion.” We should have said that all these 
appeals of Mr. Fowle’s,—except that to “the requirements of 
positive thought,” to which we attach no shadow of meaning;— 
told, and told very strongly, against him. But of course, he 
may be right and we may be wrong; and at all events, that is 
not the question raised by his present paper. The question 
raised by that paper is how the theory of Evolution may be re- 
conciled with the phenomena of Will; and a very serious ques 
tion that is, for any one who believes both in Evolution and ia 
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Tal But for Mr. Fowle, so far as we can gather from his 
x, there was not from the beginning any unique phe- 
enon to explain,—certainly no phenomenon more unique 

ae the transformation of the stalk into the leaf, and 

the leaf into the flower, and the flower into the fruit 
of an ordinary plant. Those who hold that the moment 

uine “ will” comes into the world, there comes into the 
world a totally novel power of choosing between two quite 
distinct paths of advance, so that either the one or the other 
shall be equally compatible with the long chain of antecedents, 
may well regard this as a critical point in the story of 
evolution. Clearly “ Will” is not inconsistent with evolu- 
tion. The principle of evolution only requires that the as- 
ceading scale of life should wind upwards in a line of 

nal and constant advance, each type containing the 
higher functions of that next beneath it, with something 

uliar of its own added; but it does not require, in any 

sense, that the new element introduced should really have 
heen latent,—should have been implicitly present,—in the stage 
of life next below it. Still no doubt the mere habit of thought 
which regards every function of the derived species as implicitly 
contained in some function of the parent species, is so closely 
connected with the theory of evolution, that it will always 
be a critical moment for the evolutionist when he declares, 
‘Here is a function, in the rough indeed, and very faint and 
half-formed, but still distinct, of which I can find no germ 
whatever,—nor anything like a germ,—in any previous stage of 
existence; here is a new form of power not inherited, not deve- 
loped, not derived, but new, and yet destined in future stages 
to assume the most imposing proportions ’ 

But Mr. Fowle is not such an evolutionist. He has no belief 
in the phenomena of will, properly so called, at all. He does not 
recognise such a thing as ‘ will.’ What he does recognise under 
that term is nothing in the world but that which the most 


eminent and consistent of the Determinist thinkers have 
properly classed under the phenomena of desire. Indeed, 
nothing seems to us more remarkable than the reluct- 


ance of Determinists in general to follow this good example, 
and give up the word ‘will,’ when they give up the thing. 
Mr. Fowle thinks ‘ will’ came into the world so soon as by 
brain development “a human being emerged who knew him- 
self to be himself,” who recognised in himself a distinct world, 
worth preserving in its proper kind,—who could say to him- 
self, “I will live, in spite of all the forces that are compassing 
my destruction.” Only, why should such a being use a word 
expressing resolve at all? All that Mr. Fowle ventures to 
ascribe to such a being is a distinct and dominant desire 
to be himself, to defeat the destructive forces which threaten 
him, to vanquish his many foes. Of course, if there be such 
a thing as a self-determining power, such a power would 
be called to the aid of this dominant desire, and the phrase ‘I 
will’ would be natural and just. But if there be none such,—if 
there be simply various forms of desire, and finally a desire for 
self-assertion in the entirety of one’s being coming in aid of the 
other desires for particular enjoyments and satisfactions, where 
is the justification for a word like “will,” which, far from 
expressing what Mr. Fowle wishes to make it express,— 
the passion for self-assertion,—quite as often expresses a fixed 
resolve to control and repress that passion? The truth is, that 
the heroes of self-assertion are quite as often as not remarkable 
for the want of will. When Byron, as Matthew Arnold finely 
expresses it, bore “from England to the A®tolian shore” “ the 
pageant of his bleeding heart,” he branded his image on the 
mind of Europe by his self-assertion; but who ever dreamt 
of treating Byron as a hero of will? The passion for defend- 
ing one’s-self from aggression, for keeping self what it is, and 
refusing to yield up an iota of the true self to the encroach- 
ments of foreign influences, seems to us as true and strong and as 
mere a passion, as any other in the whole range of the passions, 
and to have as little necessary connection with the will proper 
as any of them. There is nothing indeed on which a truly 
strong will is oftener exerted than on the disintegration of such 
a self as this,—the peremptory sacrifice of some part of self, of its 
sense of dignity, of its most treasured pride, in deference to the 
claims of a higher, but as yet alien, spirit. Spinoza, on whom 
Mr. Fowle very naturally relies for his thoroughly determin- 
Ist, and in our opinion, thoroughly un-Christian philosophy, 
really recognises this clearly. He does away with will. He 
resolves it into the mere tenacity with which every nature,— 
be it plant or animal,—strives to protect itself, and to prevent 





being metamorphosed into something foreign to itself. Mr. 
Fowle himself quotes Spinoza’s saying, “ Every individual 
thing strives, so far as it is able, to continue in its state of being. 
The effort which it makes to do so is nothing but the very 
essence of the thingitself...... The mind endeavours to con- 
tinue in its state of being for an indefinite time, and is conscious 
of this its striving to continue.” It is impossible to say more 
plainly that this self-protecting, self-asserting power is not 
really different in kind in man from what it is in plants and 
animals,—that, indeed, it is not will, but impressed tendency, 
rising, directly it attains consciousness, into distinct and domi- 
nant desire. If that be so, there is no such thing philosophic- 
ally as “ will” atall. The “ effort” which Mr. Fowle describes as 
“will” is, in Spinoza’s rigidly accurate language, nothing but 
“the essence of the thing itself.” So far from being free-will, it 
is rigidly determined desire, though unconscious, perhaps, of the 
forces which determined it. And Mr. Fowle, so far from explain- 
ing why we miscall this desire “ will,” and fancy it free, does not 
even explain why the causes which determine it are so far hidden 
from view as to render the illusion possible. Certainly we never 
think ourselves free in relation to the dominion of any other 
dominant passion,—love, hate, avarice, or what you will; we know 
ourselves to be too much over-ridden by these desires without any 
consent of our own. Are we not in precisely the same position 
in relation to that otherdesire,—where it exists,—to maintain 
our own being against the attacks of all the world? In fact, 
where is there so little sense of freedom as there is in a man 
who says, “I cannot act as you advise, for my whole being loathes 
and protests against such a course; I could not do it, if I 
would ” ? 

The truth is, that Mr. Fowle has not even attempted to ex- 
plain “the place of Will in Evolution,” and for a very good 
reason,—that he did not believe in the existence of Will. What 
he has tried to do is to explain the place in evolution of self- 
assertion and self-will,—a very different thing; the ordinary 
meaning of self-will implying oftener the absence than the pre- 
sence of true volition. Perhaps he has, at the close of his article, 
succeeded in putting this not very spiritual or noble side of 
human nature in the least unpleasant light of which it would 
admit; but this is the most he has accomplished, and it is not a 
very great feat. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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THE LIBERALS AND THE FARMERS. 
(To Tue Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Will you allow me to try and answer the questions you ask 
in your able leader on this subject, in your issue for last Satur- 
day? I may say, “Rem acu tetigisti.”” You state the case 
between Tories and Liberals for farmers’ consideration with 
peculiar fairness, and you “greatly dread their answer.” 1 
hope to satisfy you that you need not dread their answer 
“ greatly,” if at all. 

For many a long day, the Tories arrogated to themselves the 
title of “ Farmers’ Friends.” The great Tory land-owners pur- 
sued the conciliatory policy you so well describe. They estab- 
lished the “ paternal relation.” They interested themselves in 
farmers’ concerns in every way. They bought of them largely, 
and paid remunerative prices. They let their land for less than 
they could have got for it. In bad seasons they returned a per- 
centage of rent. If misfortunes befell a tenant, a liberal cheque 
was generally ready. 

Births, deaths, and marriages all gave opportunities of show- 
ing the kindly feeling existing between “the Hall” and the 
farm-house. And very well it paid. The friendliness shown in 
the hunting-field and elsewhere all the year round developed 
into warm hospitality, and hand-shakings and cordiality at 
election times. The paternal relation included paternal super- 
vision, and correction if necessary. Yearly tenancies kept 
tenants in order. For all the hand-shakings and friendliness, 
landlords and their agents looked none the less sharply after 
their tenants at election times. They might think as they liked. 
They had to vote as they were told. ‘They had to grow food for 
their landlords’ game. They had to “square” the agent. They 
had to pay their landlord’s taxes, tithes, and rates for him. They 
had to pay what rates they were told, and had no voice in the 
spending of the money. (Quite recently, a Countess in the 
Midlands ordered her tenants to pay a Church-rate she decided 
was necessary for the repair of the church.) Material pro- 
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sperity, brought by war prices and by Protection, when peace 
came, compensated the farmers for all this. They put the Tories in 
power, and kept them there, as much as they could. The Tories 
used their power—as they are doing now—to put their burdens 
on other people’s shoulders. The farmers worked themselves, 
and made the labourers work, too, for the landlords. Mean- 
while, the great estates were constantly growing in value. The 
land of England is a constant quantity. All the people were 
working for the great landlords. Prosperity begot greediness. 
They abused the power the law they had made themselves gave 
them to inclose the common-field land. They disparked the 
people’s parks, and extended their own boundaries and game 
preserves. Observing the keen competition for farms, they let 
them, by tender. “If you won’t pay the rent, some one else 
will,” was too often in landlords’ mouths. 

The Repeal of the Corn Laws lowered the price of wheat. 
But that was a trifle, to the revolution effected by steam. Steam 
brings thousands of acres abroad under cultivation every year, 
and floods the market with the produce. Steam cultivation at 
home is driving the farmers who lived on the profit of the 
“paternal relation” and on grinding the labourers right out of 
the field. Then comes Mr. Arch, who teaches the labourers to 
combine for higher wages, cheaper food, better houses, and more 
comforts (I quote the words of an agricultural labourer). Obso- 
lete covenants restricting growth of crops and sale of produce, 
and also enabling landlords “boldly to appropriate tenants’ 
capital,” have been virtually given up. Where they exist, they 
are commonly not enforced. Farmers have had ten bad seasons, 
—three very bad. Where are they now? Who feels the “ pre- 
vailing distress’? more than the tenant-farmer? Where is more 
melancholy reading than the agricultural newspapers? When 
were so many bankrupt? When were so many retiring from 
business? When were so many farms to let? When was 
competition for them so slack? When was the need of a return 
of a per-centage of rent so universally admitted ? 

Farmers are between the hammer of the landlords and the 
anvil of the labourers. They are shuttlecocks between foreign 
competition and bad seasons. Nor is the Labour question one 
of money alone. Some of them cannot bear that those whom 
formerly they paid as they settled among themselves should 
make terms. They do not like, as you tell us, to give up class- 
ascendancy, and become employers, instead of masters. A 
farmer in Oxfordshire last harvest told his men he would set 
his wheat on fire, rather than agree on a price per acre before- 
hand for cutting it. 

To crown the edifice, the Tories are throwing the tenant- 
farmers over, and setting up the “ Conservative working-man.” 
Everywhere we hear of “ Conservative Working-Men’s Associa- 
tions,” and of Tory M.P.’s “inaugurating” them. So tenant- 
farmers are brought face to face with the choice you put before 
them. Will they go for class ascendancy, for their partial 
monopoly of county votes, for cheap labour, for the compen- 
sation bullying the labourer gives them for subservience to the 
landlord, for yearly tenancies,—for, in fact, “the good old 
times” and the paternal relation? Or will they go for your 
tenant-farmers’ programme,—i.e., free agriculture, tenant-right, 
and security for capital; county boards and control over ex- 
penditure, reform of the land laws, reform of the game laws, 
for right and justice between employer and employed? Sir, I 
cannot but think the answer is plain. There are farmers and 
farmers,—rich farmers and poor farmers, good farmers and bad 
farmers, enlightened farmers and bigoted farmers. Those who 
have got capital and want security for it, those who know how 
to farm, and will not submit to covenants fit only for babies, 
or fools, or convicts ; those who do not want to bully, and will not 

be bullied; those who prefer right and justice to privilege and 
monopoly, those who recognise the alterations brought about 
by steam and machinery, those who do not want to drive all the 
young labourers to emigrate, those who know that cheap labour 
is always bad, will vote for the Liberal candidates. Those 
who pine for the “good old times,” for high prices and cheap 
labour, who prefer shallow-horse to deep-steam cultivation, foul 
land to clean, the “paternal relation” to independence, will vote 
for the Tory candidates, in the vain hope of putting off the day 
when they will be improved off the face of the earth. 

“Venit summa dies, et ineluctabile tempus.” 
I respectfully submit, Sir, that the enlightened class will be 
in a majority at the next general election, and follow the 
example recently set in the agricultural borough of Maldon, by 
voting for Liberal candidates pledged to “the Tenant Farmers’ 





—————__ 
programme,” as set forth by Mr. Bear, and improved by the 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Powis Square, W., March 6th. 





WaLter Wrey, 







(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In your article, under the above heading, last Saturday 
you ask the following question, after intimating tha I 
“shrewdly” avoided answering it in my paper in the Fortnight, 
Review :—“ Will the farmers accept the Free Agriculture which 
he [myself] says they long for, at a certain price? Wil] they 
take a Tenant-right Bill, securing compensation for improve. 
ments; a County Reform Bill, giving all power to elected 
Councils; a Land Bill, making land as saleable ag Consols: 
and a Game Bill, giving the ground-game to them, at the 
price of conceding a Bill for household suffrage in the coup. 
ties?” I answer, the farmers who are really in earnest about 
these reforms would accept them at the price you name. But] 
have never pretended—and here, I think, you have somewhat 
mistaken me—that the majority of the farmers were either 
united in favour of all these reforms, or that the majority woul] 
support the party which promised to give them. No doubt the 
majority of the farmers are aguinst the extension of the county 
franchise; but they know perfectly well that it must come, and 
that if one party does not bring it to pass, the other will; and 
I do not think they will feel any very strong resentment against 
those who do it. They know also that it is not merely a ques. 
tion of enfranchising farm labourers, but that many, who ar 
better fitted to exercise the franchise intelligently than the 
labourers are, are excluded with them, as county householder, 
Thus, although they would prefer to keep the labourers without 
votes, they will not make much fuss about what they, or at 
least the more thoughtful of them, regard as an inevitable 
evil. As to those farmers who are in earnest about the pr. 
forms you have named, they, generally, would be glad to 
see the farm labourers have the franchise, chiefly because 
they think that this would be ultimately the most effectual 
means of breaking through the stubborn opposition of the 
landlord party against all kinds of agricultural reform. That 
at least nine out of ten of the farm labourers are unfit to exer. 
cise the franchise intelligently, I am as strongly convinced, after 
spending eighteen years amongst them, as any one canbe. But 
many of their leaders are sound on questions of agricultural 
reform, though some are terribly wild and mischievous; and as 
far as the men will not vote with their masters—as far as they 
will vote on principle, that is—they will be pretty sure to goin 
what I regard as the right way. At any rate, they cannot 
possibly exercise their right of voting less intelligently than the 
majority of their masters or their fellow-workmen of the town 
have done. For my part, I would allow no man to vote who 
could not pass an examination in elementary politics, although 
I am convinced that such a test would exclude three-fourths of 
the existing voters, including very many well-to-do and even 
educated people. But as we do not insist that a person of man’s 
age should prove himself to be politically an adult before he has 
a voice in the affairs of the nation, I see no justice in keeping’ 
large class—chiefly political dunces, like the rest—out in the 
cold, simply because they happen to live in the country. 

I think you let the Liberals off too easily for their lou 
neglect of the reform of our land system. Why should they 
wait for the farmers to insist upon it, as you say they have bea 
waiting? Agricultural reform is a national question, aul 
should be dealt with, whether farmers are thoroughly in ea 
nest about it or not. But that either party which took up the 
question in a thorough-going manner would gain a lary 
measure of support from farmers, I have not the slightest doutt 
At the Farmers’ Club, on Monday, we passed, by large 
majority, a resolution in favour of Mr. Samuelson’s propo 
Committee to inquire into the operation of the Agricultur 
Holdings Act, and the condition of agricultural tenancies ® 
England, although we had to form a special meeting for the 
purpose, at the close of the regular proceedings, at which the 
Chairman ruled that the resolution could not be put, becat® 
contrary to the practice of the Club.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Surbiton Hill, March 4th. Wit E. Beat. 
























































THE “CONVERSION” OF CONVICTS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] : 
Sir,—May I point out another way of accounting for the a 
stinctive and, I venture to think, healthy horror of the “ sicke 
ing” piety of such a condemned criminal as Peace ? 
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Surely it is because such “ hell-fearing” religion almost 
always betrays its real character, by the patronising tone, the 
«Bless you, my friends, J am quite safe, but I fear you are in a 
bad way!” and also by the expressed confidence that the sinner 
may meet his relations or victims—or rather, that they may have 
the privilege of joining him—*in heaven.” The fact is that 
the poor man, true to his degraded nature, is only too glad to 
Jook on “ securing his salvation ” as a sort of glorified burglary ; 
on heaven as a gigantic and eternal plunder, and on hell as the 
inexorable justice which he had been unable to escape on earth, 
but hoped still to cheat in eternity, by the aid of his kind 
aivisers are 

He thinks he has only to profess “ belief ” in and appropriate 
the merits of the Innocent One, and forthwith, “ just as he is,” 
he is all ready for the blessed company of all faithful people,— 
nay, for the presence of Ineffable Purity itself. Naturally, the 
old Adam reasserts itself in a new form, and instead of the 
trae sign of repentance in such a case, the utter self-loathing 
which would so crush as to deprive him of all power or wish to 
say anything beyond, “ May God forgive me, for I cannot for- 
give myself!” and force him to pray that the cleansing blood, 
the consuming fire, may wash and burn the foulness out of 
him, he looks forward with complacency to eternal reward and 
enjoyment, and feels quite sure he is fit for both. But how can 
we blame the wretched man himself? He could not be expected 
to know better. Supposing he had been promised salvation 
from sin, instead of from punishment, would he have repented 
then? That is the only test of our own sincerity.—I am, 
Sir, &., Fals CE QUE DOIS, ADVIENNE QUE POURRA, 





THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 
(To THE EptToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sim,—Your issue of the 22nd ult., which I have only just seen, 
contains an article on the abcve subject, to which, as a student 
of literature and as an admiring reader of the Spectator, I would 
¢rave permission to make a short reply. 

The intention of the “ Higher Criticism,” I take it, is to give 

afull and appropriate expression to those features of artistic 
and literary productions which are only revealed by the light and 
by the interpretative power of the highest culture. The accom- 
plishment of this object necessarily involves a wide departure 
from the more obvious and conventional modes of expression, 
necessarily involves the choice of language which shall, in some 
sort, give utterance not to the precise and definite ideas of 
philosophy and science, but to the emotions and tender pre- 
sentiments excited alike by the loveliness of nature and the 
loveliness of art. Such language will inevitably possess a 
somewhat esoteric significance. Like the language of poetry 
and painting itself, it will appeal rather to the sympathies than 
to the intellect, and to those sympathies particularly which have 
heen informed and elevated by a special kind of culture. To 
ask such language for its “meaning,” using this word in the 
somewhat rude sense attached to it by your critic, is as absurd 
4s to ask the highest poetry for its meaning, to question the 
logic of Beethoven's Sonatas, or to approach the harmony and 
light of nature in the spirit of an examiner of schools. The 
“higher criticism ” seeks to unfold the hidden loveliness of Art, 
in language which shall itself be artistic and lovely; and if it 
accomplishes this end, it assuredly stands in no need of 
Justification. 

I have felt incited to make these remarks, because as a mere 
casual student of literature, I have sometimes chanced upon the 
writings of Mr. Pater and Mr. Comyns Carr, and have been 
elevated and charmed by them; and because it does appear to 
me that your critic, when he denounces such writings as 
“bosh,” is hardly in the right mood of mind for enjoying or 
understanding them.—I am, Sir, &c., M. M. 

MAIZE AND SORGHUM SUGAR. 

e. (TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”') 

‘it, —Your references to the Report of Mr. Drummond, Secretary 
to her Majesty’s I .egation at Washington, on sugar-production 
in the United States, have drawn public attention to that some- 
what sensational document. The report is founded upon infor- 
mation derived from General Le Due, Director of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and it leads the world to 
expect that the United States will not only soon be able to 
produce the 700,000 tons necessary for home consumption, but 
also to export largely. This sugar is apparently to come from 
maize-stalks and the well-known sorghum. 








But will you allow me to point out how absurd it is to expect 
that sorghum or maize-stalks, containing much less saccharine 
matter than the cane, can ever seriously rival the cane in the 
production of sugar? No doubt a certain amount of sugar could 
be obtained from such materials, as a laboratory experiment, 
but never as a profitable article of commerce. Why, Sir, it is 
extremely doubtful whether even the beet-root, which contains a 
great deal more saccharine matter than the maize or sorghum, 
could be profitably cultivated, were it not for the excessive 
subsidies granted to its producers by their respective Govern- 
ments, Even the residue of the sugar-cane after the juice is 
expressed, which is used only for fuel, would probably be as 
good a material from which to extract sugar as the new sub- 
stances mentioned in the report of Mr. Drummond. The 
analysis of the juice given by Mr. Drummond is quite sufficient 
to satisfy any practical mind that the prophecies he has in- 
dulged in with regard to maize and sorghum, will be as far from 
realisation as have been the very similar predictions, made some 
thirty years ago, in reference to maple-sugar.—I am, Sir, &c., 

West Inpiay. 

[Our correspondent is an authority, so we print his letter, but 
his statement is a mere denial of facts which great American 
experts believe to be true.—Eb. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


—<@—_—— 
HORACE’S GHOST. 
[BOOK I., ODE I1.] 


Tue wretched world has had enough 
Of snow and ice, and “ quantum suff.,” 
Altogether, 
Of floundering over field and park, 
And shivering through the light and dark, 
And vain petitions to the clerk 
Of the weather. 


I try to keep the cold at bay, 

By storing brandy night and day 
In my cupboard ; 

And every pretty girl I meet 

Wants to avoid me in the street, 

Because her nose is red, and feet 
India-rubbered. 


Man likes his skating for a bit, 
But grows a little tired of it ; 
Si sic semper, 
Although both amiable and mild, 
And very gentle from a child, 
it strikes me that I inay get riled 
In my temper. 


Next must the times return again, 
When on the wooden heads of men 
Down there fell huge 
Torrents of rain—the largest out, 
As Yankees say—in fact, about 
The worst recorded waterspout, 
Called the Deluge ? 
Then did the globe, they say, become 
A sort of large Aquarium, 
And their senses 
The finned and feathered tribes forsook ; 
The thrushes swam by hook or crook, 
And all the little fishes took 
All the fences. 


If Father Thames should overflow 

His banks for just a month or so ? 
And unsparing 

Of Beauty’s self, upset the King- 

ston Waterworks, that lovely thing, 

Or the fair bridge to ruin bring 
Down at Charing ! 


Whom shall we call on to assuage 

The Winter-God’s resistless rage, 
Even while foemen 

Of savage race destroy the flower 

Of England's youth, and all the power 

Of Evil round us seems to lower? 
Absit omen! 
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The good Sir Walter’s moral ran, 
How swift and sure from Folly man 
Into Sin goes ; 
Kind Heaven, the cup of Reason mix, 
And save us from the conjuring tricks, 
And blood-and-thunder politics 
Of the Jingoes! 


Come, Peace and Spring, come Joy and Mirth, 
Smile, Plenty, on the starving Earth ; 
We imbeciles 
Have surely frozen enough to please 
Sidonias of all degrees, 
And even in Hades to appease 
All the Cecils. 
February 26th. 








ART. 


a 
IN THE DUDLEY GALLERY.—A HOMILY. 
TuEsE exhibitions at the Dudley Gallery grow more and more 
difficult to write about every year, unless we repeat the remarks 
made upon former exhibitions. One pea is not more like its 
companions in the pod, than is the work which most of the 
contributors to this exhibition do from year to year. There is, 
perhaps, a little increase of technical skill, a little difference in 
the more or less happy choice of a subject, but in the main the 
work is the work of repetition,—Art turned out on mechanical 
principles. And it is well that this should be noticed and 
insisted on, as this exhibition is mainly that of young artists; 
and if these things are “ done in the green tree,’ what may we 
expect “in the dry?” We readily find excuses for those who, 
having long toiled in the public service or for the public delight, 
repeat themselves with somewhat less than their ancient energy. 
We go to see Madame Celeste in the Green Bushes, and extend 
a kindly toleration to the non-appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves; 
but it is another matter with the work of young men. Only the 
gods can afford to “lie beside their nectar,”—those not yet 
admitted to the Olympus of Art must have many a hard struggle 
and long day’s labour, ere they can take their ease in such 

fashion. 

We spent a long two hours on Tuesday in this gallery, trying 
to discover what it was which rendered so much good work so 
uninteresting, for one of the great peculiarities of this exhibi- 
tion is that there is plenty, almost a superabundance, of good 
work, and work which occasionally shows rare talent; yet, on 
the whole, it is, as we have said, dull. There are two chief 
causes, which we may just mention before noticing any 
of the pictures; the first, that the aims are, as a rule, 
contemptibly small; and second, that the works are very 
frequently variations on worked-out themes. Now, a small 
aim in painting, to be contemptible, must be in inverse ratio 
to its subject; for instance, in Dutch pictures, the aims were com- 
paratively low, yet rightly understood, they were by no means 
contemptible; there was no disparity between the subject and 
its treatment. What sentiment and meaning lay hid in the 
facts of common life, the Dutch caught tight hold of and re- 
produced for us; and the execution was, as it was, if possible, 
bound to be in such subjects, perfection. But now let us look 
at the Dudley Gallery. Here the chief work has for its subject the 
beauty of Nature, three-fourths of the pictures being landscapes. 
And here we see the tremendous disparity between the scope of 
the subject and the aim of the painter’s works, which is, as we 
conceive, one of the most fatal signs in Art. There are really only 
two quite worthy ways of landscape painting,—the greatest of 
the two being ideal work, such as that of Turner; the second, 
the simple naturalism of Fred Walker, who will one day be 
recognised as the founder of this division of landscape art. 
Between these lie two minor styles, both of which are 
faulty. These may be called the schools of the realists and the 
idyllic painters. And below these, again, lie the works of those 
who have no aim beyond pretty arrangements of colour or 
form, whose pictures lose in attractiveness the more they are 
looked at, till at last they give us no more pleasure than the 
varied hues of French sweetmeats. 

Surely most of us feel that an artist should know more of the 
beauty and meaning of Nature’s moods than ourselves; we look 
to them, and rightly so, to preserve for us that tradition of the 
supremely beautiful which, in the cares of business and the 
struggle for existence, we are too apt to forget. If it be true 





+ . ° se 
that Nature is really at all times and in all seasons Possessed of 


some special loveliness, we look to our painter and our poet tp 
seize hold of this fleeting beauty, and make it perceptible to our 
grosser eyes. And if there be “ nothing in common things toy 
mean, in common life too trivial, to be ennobled by his » 
surely we have a real ground for our dissatisfaction and dis. 
appointment, if the artist’s perception goes no further than our 
own; if, instead of seeking the rarer and more fleeting forms of 
natural beauty, he is contented with tickling the fancy with plea. 
santly arranged colours, or showing his own dexterity in realisi 
unworthy and vulgar subjects. “Just look here,” we heard q 
young lady say in this gallery, “look here at this hansom cab— 
isn’t it wonderfully clever!” But the fact is that we do not 
want “wonderfully clever” hansom cabs as the subjects for 
pictures; they are out of place, just as much as they are on the 
stage; though if we recollect rightly, a drama ran for geyera] 
mouths, not very long ago, owing to the introduction of one on 
the stage. All that we have been saying comes to this,—that 
these works at the Dudley, and a very large proportion of the 
works at the other Water-colour Exhibitions, and at the Royal 
Academy are done, not in the way that the artist knows to be 
the best, but in the way which he thinks to be most pleasing to 
the public. Such is the utterly uneducated state of English taste, 
especially amongst the moneyed classes, who are, of course, the 
chief picture-buyers, that a work of art can hardly be sold unless 
it be in some way “Sensational.” Thus the poor artist is 
generally driven from one forced interpretation of nature 
to another, till he at last discovers a blasted tree, a method 
of painting bricks, a peculiar effect of light, or a morbid 
strain of sentiment, which “hits the public taste;” and 
when that is done, his career as an artist is over, and his 
fame is begun. Steadily, from year to year, does he repeat, 
for Agnew or Vokins, his blasted tree, his lighted wave, 
his mouldering bricks, or his puling woman, till in due time he 
soars into the empyrean of artists, amd perhaps writes R.A. 
after his name. It is ludicrous enough, looked at from the out- 
side, and pitiable enough when we come to examine it, for is it 
not pitiable that a considerable majority of any profession 
should falsify their creed, and accept consistently lower ideals, 
at the bidding of those who neither understand their merits nor 
deficiencies ? And it is all due to the pestilent fashion, which 
has lately sprung up, of society pretending to a knowledge of 
and interest in Art. It needs to be insisted on most strongly 
that society does not care, and cannot care, twopence about Art 
of any kind; and that its patronage is, without exception, the 
worst favour it could bestow. As a matter of fact, for the last 
ten years or so artists have had their heads turned with 
popular applause and tremendous prices, and the conse 
quence is, that many of the younger generation, who have 
grown up in the midst of this influence, have sprung 
into reputation in a mushroom sort of way, before they 
had really passed through their days of apprenticeship; and 
others, seeing or feeling that the fashion for Art was in reality 
only (as other fashions are) a thoroughly superficial phase of 
feeling, have seen no reason to hope that the higher branches 
of their profession, would pay them as well as the more easily 
acquired ones, and have set themselves to make the best of 
the good time as rapidly as possible. And now the good 
time is past, the bad is beginning; the inevitable revulsion 
is setting in, is aided by the depressed state of trade 
and the precarious aspect of foreign affairs, and many 
of the young artists are left in the position of men who 
have known what prosperity and popular reputation ate, 
and are now suddenly thrown back into poverty, with nothing 
to rely upon but a half-learnt trade. “Your art, if 

is always sure to sell.” So, if we mistake not, Mr. Tom 
Taylor paraphrased in the Times the beginning of one of Mr. 
Ruskin’s criticisms,—and this is just where the rub lies. The 
Art is not good, very much of it; it is only popular, and when 
the popular feeling changes or fades, the Art will then be held 
at its true value. If painters would fight successfully through 
the times that are coming, they must learn to do what 18 done 
by members of all other professions,—to learn their busines 
thoroughly and sincerely, and practise it without attention to 
popular feeling. Above all, they must learn to be true to them 
selves and their Art,—to put their work above their reward. 
“ Work first, and fee second,”—to rather lower their prices, than 
spoil their pictures. So shall they have the respect of all honest 
men, and the reward of those whose lives bear faithful r 

to the faith that is in them. 
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BOOKS. 


—»—— 
MR. BLACK’S “GOLDSMITH.” * 

«War,” said Dr. Johnson, “ should the life of a literary man 
be less entertaining than the life of any other man? Are there 
not interesting varieties in such a life?” Johnson gave the most 
stisfactory answer to the question, in writing the Lives of the 
Poets. Boswell answered it still more completely when he 
grote his magnum opus, and the publication of Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott afforded another triumphant proof that the history of a 
man of letters may supply delightful entertainment. Indeed, 
the lives of Johnson and of Scott are the most fascinating bio- 
phies we possess in the language. Next to these, for variety 
of interest, to which may be added a consummate mastery of 
style, we should be disposed to rank Southey’s Life of Wesley,— 
a biography which, although not literary, touches incidentally 
and always pleasantly on literary matters. So well, indeed, did 
Southey write biography, so thoroughly did he understand the 
art of composition, that the treatment his own life and works 
have received at the hands of an incompetent though reverent 
biographer and of a crotchetty editor, seems a fate more than 

commonly severe. 

Goldsmith, as Mr. Black has clearly proved, and as Lord 
Macaulay proved before him, had no reason to complain of his 
treatment from the booksellers ; and still less, we may add, could 
he have cause to complain of his treatment by posterity. He is 
one of the most familiar figures in our literary history, and one 
of the best beloved. Of Goldsmith every one thinks kindly and 
speaks gently. We are almost inclined to forget our sense of 
what is right and just, of what is honourable and straight- 
forward, in alluding to the frailties of this erratic but fovable 
poet, We admit with infinite reluctance that he was through 
lifea gambler and a spendthrift, loose in his principles and far 
from truthful in his statements. He was as much of a Bohemian 
as Steele, as frivolous and vain as the idlest fop about town; he 
was vastly charitable, but it was on borrowed money; and a 
generous host, although unable to pay his tailor or his milkman. 
But under the brilliant suit of Tyrian bloom and satin which 
adorned Goldsmith’s ugly and awkward person beat one of the 
warmest of human hearts; his faults might be many, but they 
were such as to excite pity, more than any sterner feeling. Great 
and good men like Burke and Johnson loved him in spite of 
them, and readers who claim something like fellowship with a 
writer who has given them so much of exquisite delight are glad 
to believe that if they had known “honest Goldy ” in the flesh 
they must have loved him also. Mr. Black is, however, quite 
correct in his statement that Goldsmith’s troubles were due to 
his own follies, and not to the ingratitude of society; and he 
dwells all the more strongly on this, in consequence of the views 
expressed by Mr. Forster, who seems, he says, “to have been 
haunted throughout his life by the idea that Providence had 
some especial spite against literary persons ; and that in a mea- 
sure to compensate them for their sad lot, society should be very 
kind to them; while the Government of the day might make them 
Companions of the Bath, or give them posts in the Civil Service.” 
With this topic Mr. Black commences his biography, and with 
this he ends it. Mr. Forster's “ almost humiliating insistence ” 
on the complaint that Goldsmith did not receive greater recog- 
nition and more money from his contemporaries is shown to be 
ablunder, and the following passage sums up the matter with 
considerable pertinence:— __ 

“His name has been used to glorify a sham Bohemianism,—a 
Bohemianism that finds it easy to live in taverns, but does not find it 
easy, so far as one sees, to write poems like the Deserted Village. 

1s experiences as an author have been brought forward to swell the 
ety about neglected genius,—that is, by writers who assume their 
genius, in order to prove the neglect. The misery that occasionally 
befell him during his wayward career has been made the basis of 
aM accusation against society, the English Constitution, Christianity 
—Heaven knows what. It is time to have done with all this nonsense. 

mith resorted to the hack-work of literature when everything 
else had failed him, and he was fairly paid for it. When he did better 
Work, when he ‘struck for honest fame,’ the nation gave him all the 
honour that he could have desired. With an assured reputation, and 
with ample means of subsistence, he obtained entrance into the most 
guished society then in England—he was made the friend of 
ngland’s greatest in the arts and literature—and could have con- 
fined himself to that society exclusively, if he had chosen. His tem- 
Perament, no doubt, exposed him to suffering, and the exquisite sensi- 
tiveness of a man of genius may demand our sympathy; but in far 
Steater measure is our sympathy demanded for the thousands upon 
eee 
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thousands of people who, from illness or nervous excitability, suffer 
from quite as keen a sensitiveness, without the consolation of the 
fame that genius brings.’’ 

It is curious to find in a man of Goldsmith's careless tempera- 
ment, and leading what Mr. Black is fond of terming a “ happy- 
go-lucky sort of life,” such a fine sense of literary propriety. He 
is not indeed usually artistic in the construction of his plots, 
though his Traveller, as Macaulay has pointed out, is masterly 
in design; but his style, so full of grace, of tenderness, of 
beauty, so simple and yet so carefully modulated, so feminine 
in its softness and yet so far removed from feebleness, strikes 
us as the perfection of art. How he acquired such a style seems 
as surprising as the invention of the lovely home-scenes which 
this careless liver about town was able to draw in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, or the beautiful picture of a good parson exhibited in 
the Deserted Village. The only explanation to be given is that 
Goldsmith was a man of genius,—and what may not genius ac- 
complish? In prose or verse, he is alike successful. “ He touched 
nothing that he did not adorn,” and we cannot believe that any 
changes in literature will lessen a reader's delight in the repose- 
ful charm of his verse, or in the idyllic scenes and exquisite 
humour that have conferred immortality on his poetical 
romance. So far from being an unfortunate writer, he may be 
pronounced, on the whole, eminently successful. The works of 
genius cannot be adequately paid for in current coin of the 
realm. What sum of money can be regarded as an equivalent 
for such poems as the Faerie Queene or Comue, for such novels as 
Scott’s Antiquary or Jane Austen’s Emma? Sixty pounds for 
one of the daintiest bits of writing ever penned in English 
seems poor pay, but when Johnson obtained this sum for Gold- 
smith he was comparatively unknown, and had not vindicated 
his title to a place among the first authors of the age. When 
his worth was recognised, he obtained liberal payment for 
his labour. He received £500 for the Good-natured Man, 
£500 for his History of England, 800 guineas for the Ani- 
mated Nature, nearly £500, we believe, for what that sage 
critic, Horace Walpole, called the lowest of all farces, She Stoops 
to Conquer. Truly does Macaulay say that, after the pub- 
lication of the Traveller, Goldsmith had none but_ himself 
to blame for his distresses:—‘ His average income during 
the last seven years of his life certainly exceeded £400 a year, 
and £400 a year ranked among the incomes of that day at 
least as high as £800 a year would rank at present. A single 
man, living in the Temple, with £400 a year, might then be 
called opulent.” Macaulay adds, and Mr. Black reiterates the same 
truth, that no sum of money would have sufficed for a man who 
was in the habit of spending twice as much as he had. Johnson, 
whose fame during his life-time stood higher than Goldsmith’s, 
was by no means so well recompensed for his writings, and 
perhaps no book of its quality during the latter half of the last 
century was more inadequately paid for than the Lives of the 
Poets. Mr. Black, by the way, if we may judge from some inci- 
dental remarks, does not understand Johnson, and is inclined 
to depreciate him. Johnson, he says in one place, was “ merely 
a man of keen perception and shrewd reasoning,” and elsewhere 
his noble satires are alluded to as “ metrical experimentations.” 
Johnson was a critic, and considering that he was ready, even in 
his palmiest days, to produce any kind of work required by the 
booksellers, he was also what may be called a hack-writer ; and 
critics and hack-writers seem to be Mr. Black’s abomination. His 
own criticism of Goldsmith is in the highest degree just and satis- 
factory ; but we demur to the inappropriate designation of the 
Traveller as a “clear burst of bird-song;” and again, of the 
Deserted Village as “ clear bird-singing.” A bird-song implies, 
does it not, something unpremeditated, unlaboured,—we might 
almost say, involuntary ?—whereas the delightful sweetness of 
Goldsmith's verse is the fruit of that perfect art, so painful in 
its process, which conceals art. As far as we can judge, he 
laboured at his lines with as much painstaking as Pope, and to 
even better purpose. Careless as he was of other matters, he was 
by no means careless of his literary reputation. The beauty of 
his workmanship is, no doubt, as Mr. Black remarks, the secret 
of his popularity :—‘'The English people,” he writes, “ 
very fond of good English; and thus it is that couplets from 
the Traveller and the Deserted Village have come into the com- 
mon stock of our language, and that sometimes, not so much 
on account of the ideas they convey, as through their singular 
precision of epithet and musical sound.” And he adds, with 


are 


perhaps pardonable exaggeration, “It is enough to make the 
angels weep to find such a couplet as this :— 
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‘ Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 

Breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes,’ 
murdered in several editions of Goldsmith’s works by the sub- 
stitution of the common-place ‘breathes’ for ‘breasts,’ and 
that after Johnson had called particular attention to the line, 
by quoting it in his Dictionary.” This blunder is widely spread, 
and we find it even in Mr. Hales’s Longer English Poems—a 
book designed for the use of schools —in which the notes 
occupy more space than the text; but there is no note to 
explain this perverse reading. 





A RUSSIAN NOVEL.* 
TuERE is no better way, short of actual residence amongst 
them, of getting to understand a people than the study of their 
popular literature; and this being the case, it is a pity that a 
genuine Russian story should be such a rarity amongst us. The 
difficulty of a language in which so few persons are proficients 
is, doubtless, the cause why the works of Turgenief and Count 
Leo Tolstoy, both of them great favourites in their own 
country, have so long failed to put in an appearance in an 
English dress; and the present American edition of The Cossacks 
seems to have been translated by one who, however well he may 
know Russian, is by no means familiar with our own idiom. Mr. 
Schuyler’s work reads rather like the literal performance of a 
school-boy, who thinks of nothing but the first meaning that 
comes to hand, and does not wait to turn his phrases; neverthe- 
less, we are grateful to him for what he has done, and by no 
means certain that the simplicity and quaintness of his diction 
do not add a certain piquancy to the narrative, although the 
tale has of itself sufficient originality to make it decidedly 
attractive. The principal figure in the piece, the one around 
whom the whole of its action is concentrated, is the young 
Russian noble, Olenin, who is “as free as only rich young 
Russians who had been left without parents from boy- 
hood could be, thirty years ago,” and who having lived 
for himself up to the ‘age of twenty-four, having squandered 
half his fortune, and never done anything useful, finding him- 
self considerably in debt, forms the resolution of going to the 
Caucasus as a yunker (that is to say, a cadet serving with the 
army), and of living a life of economy until such time as he shall 
be free from every liability. The author represents this young 
man to us as one who feels in himself the presence of the god of 
youth, the power of transforming himself into whatever he may 
please ; and looking back upon his past, which he considers a 
merely accidental thing, he acknowledges that he has not desired 
to live well, but determines that his future life shall be very 
different, and that he will have no more mistakes, no more re- 
morse,—in fact, nothing but happiness. His meditations, as he 
is driven rapidly over the frozen snow, are sufficiently amusing ; 
there is one thing he has not experienced, he has never been in 
love, and does not believe in the tender passion; and yet he con- 
jures up a vision of a fair Circassian, charming in her innocence 
and beauty, whose teacher he is to be, who will yield her- 
self up submissively to her conqueror, and will afterwards 
grace the salons of the highest society. The stern reality, 
however, turns out to be that the irresistible Dimitri 
Andreivitch Olenin becomes captive to the charms of a Cossack 
maiden, by whom he is ruthlessly rejected ; and giving up all his 
ideas of Arcadian felicity, demands to be placed on the Staff, 
in order to return to civilised life, having gained at least a little 
experience. The plot is simple enough, and the interest of the 
book does not, of course, lie in the story, but in the insight which 
is afforded us into the manners, customs, and ways of thought 
of the Cossacks, a portion of the Russian people of whom we 
know so little, and who are, according to Mr. Schuyler, greatly 
misunderstood and maligned. On the banks of the Terek, 
with its venerable plane-trees and century-old oaks, in a narrow 
belt of fertile land which stretches towards the sandy hillocks 
of the Nogai and Mozdok steppes, behind which rise magnificent 
snowy ranges, we find the peaceful villages of the Grebna 
Cossacks, the houses being raised upon posts some two or three 
feet above the ground, and thatched with reeds, having steep 
gables and high porches, and being separated from each other 
hy gardens and orchards. In these we see the tall and stately 
maiden, her hair hidden by a kerchief, draped for sole garment 
in a pink or blue shirt, oceupied in her multifarious household 
or agricultural tasks; and when returned from his expeditions, 
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a 
the jigit or bravo, who is so certain of his value because he is a 


Cossack, and therefore, of course, superior to the men of an 
other country, more particularly to the little Russian ccloniate 
whom he designates “ hat-wearers.” . 

The jigit has a fine contempt for apparel. On him, every. 
thing is broad, torn, and careless, and nothing of value except 
his arms, although he prides himself upon a certain way of 
putting on these ragged garments, which can be imitated by no 
one else. It is the Cossack woman who performs all the labour 
Upon her depends the house, the property, the whole fortune of 
her lord; and accordingly we are told that masculine and heay 
work have given to her an independent and masculine character, 
and “have developed in her in an astonishing way physical 
force, sound sense, decision, and firmness of character,” go that 
the women are, in every way, of a higher type than the men, 
while “ elegance, neatness, and beauty in their attire, and in the 
arrangement of their cottages, form a habit and a necessity of 
their life.” Except the young girls, whose every-day dress con- 
sists, as we have said, solely in a shirt, the Cossack women wear 
the costume, as they inherit much of the beauty, of the Circas. 
sians, with whom their forefathers intermarried, and to whom 
they still consider themselves related, although they retain their 
Russian language and old faith. The Russian soldier, who ig 
supposed to protect the Cossack villages, is, however, looked upon 
as a foreigner, and heartily despised; so that Olenin is made 
to pay heavily for his accommodation, and by no means treated 
with flattering deference. Indeed, the people of Novomlinsk seem 
quite unable to understand the position of a wealthy noble, and 
the young Russian’s generosity in bestowing a horse upon 
Lukashka, supposed to be the result of some occult and inter- 
ested motive, is far from eliciting the slightest amount of grati- 
tude. The description of the Cossack village in the peculiar 
light of evening, when all is astir with the return from 
labour—cattle being brought home and milked, the fires lighted 
for the preparation of curds, the women chatting with each other, 
the children playing, and strange customs being incidentally 
brought out—is very good, although too long for extract. The 
whole male population, except the aged and infirm, live on 
campaign, or at the outposts, where they spend their time in 
watching for the approach of Abreks or hostile Circassians, who 
live in flat-roofed mud huts on the Tartar side of the cinnamon- 
coloured Terek. It is at one of these outposts that we meet 
with Lukashka, the bravo, who will wed the fair Marianka; and 
with Uncle Eroshka, the old hunter, one of the best and most 
telling characters in the book. This is his appearance, as he 
walks up to Lower Protosk, preceded by his dog ‘ Lam,’ and 
saluting the Cossack guard, asks for the news of the day :— 

“Uncle Eroshka was a Cossack of gigantic stature, with a heavy 

beard as white as a swan, and with such broad shoulders and breast, 
that in the woods, where there was no one to compare with him, he 
did not look tall, all his strong members were so well proportioned. 
He had a torn blouse thrown over him, and on his feet were sandals 
of deer-skin, tied on by a rag, which was wrapped about his legs, 
and on his head a ragged white-fur cap. Over one shoulder he 
carried a bag with smoked meat, for attracting the falcons; over 
the other he had on a strap a dead wild-cat; behind him were 
fastened to his belt a bag with bullets, powder, and bread, a horse- 
tail for keeping off the gnats, a large dagger in a torn sheath, spotted 
with blood, and two dead pheasants.”’ 
This is the worthy who makes friends with Olenin over the tea- 
table in the porch, not omitting the addition of plenty of 
new wine, and offers to initiate him into the mysteries of the 
life of the woods. But first he tells him of the olden time, 
when Cossacks were indeed men; of his father, “the broad 
one,” who carried on his back a boar weighing 350 Ib. ; of his 
friend Girtchik ; of his own prowess and good-fortune. Eroshka 
is a man of the world, he prides himself -on having got beyond 
“the circle of superstition.” With a Tartar he is a Tartar, 
with an Armenian an Armenian. No need for him to be pro- 
vided with his special glass at an entertainment, for he has not 
the slightest objection to drink out of a worldly one, 1.€., one 
that is common property, and may be used by the stranger. 
“Do you want to know the kind of man I am?” says the 
giant :— 

“J will find the scent for you. I know the beast; and I know 
where he lies down, and where he goes to drink or lie down. I will 
make a hunting-hut, and I will sit there all night, and keep watch 
for you. What is the use of sitting at home? ne only gets warm, 
and gets drunk. And then the women come and make a row, and 
the boys cry at you; and one gets angry. While there, at dawn 7 
go out, and you choose a place, and you smooth down the reeds, at! 
you sit there and watch like a brave young fellow, and wait for 
them. In any case, you know what goes on in the woods. Do you 
look up at the sky? The stars come out; you look at them; 7s 
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; a longtime. You look around? The wood crackles, and you 

a for a little noise; and a boar comes out to cover himself with 
per} You hear how the young eagles cry, and how the cocks or the 
goose at the village answer them.” 
Then he goes on to give Olenin a bit of primitive philosophy, 
oe he describes a herd of pigs, and the old sow snorting to them 
«Take care, my children; there is a man sitting there !” upon 
which they all scramble off :— 

“You think,’ he continues, “that an animal is a fool? No, he is 
far more cunning than a man ; it is great folly to call him a swine. 
He knows everything. Just take an example. A man goes along a 
track without noticing it. As soon as a pig comes on your track, he 
smmediately smells it out, and runs off. That means he has got sense 
in him; that you do not know your own track, and he does. Yes; 
and that is the same as to say that you want to kill him, and he 
wants to walk alive in the woods. You have such a law, and he has 
snother. He is a pig; and for all that, he is no worse than you; he 
iz also a divine creation. ‘Eh! man’s a fool; man’s a fool!’ repeated 
the old man several times, and letting his head sink down, lost him- 
self in thought.” 

The vintage scene is also very good, with Marianka and the 
other girls busy at their labour under the fierce August sun, or 
resting under the carts, protected from observation by a few 
creen branches stuck into the wheels, and a garment stretched 
out over them ; but indeed the whole book is exceedingly amus- 
ing and most refreshing, in its originality, and its complete con- 
trast with the worn-out sentimentality and used-up situations 
of the ordinary novel. 





MR. COURTNEY ON MILL.* 
Tus is a criticism of very great merit. It is terse, lucid, and 
very careful in exposition, and promises for its author, if he be, 
ful tion, and pr for its auth f he be 
as we should conjecture, a young man, a considerable career in 
English philosophy. It is not given to every one to put so 
much criticism, without any trace of either obscurity or over- 
condensation, into so small a space. Mr. Courtney knows 
John Stuart Mill well, not only the Logic, but the Exvamination 
of Sir William Hamilton, and he takes the greatest pains to 
collate together the various passages from which Mill’s own 
metaphysical doctrine may best be collected. Nor does he ever 
care to insist on the character of an accidental phrase, unless 
there is clear evidence that Mill used it with deliberation, 
and in keeping with the general tenor of what he was 
writing at the time. Thus the substance of Mr. Courtney’s 
criticism is dependent on no forced use of special passages. 
It proves conclusively, we think, the inadequacy and the fluc- 
tuating character of Mr. Mill’s psychology; and confirms 
strongly the view taken by Professor Stanley Jevons of Mr. 
Mill's analysis of the basis of mathematical reasoning. Nothing, 
for instance, can well be more illustrative of the wavering hold 
of Mr, Mill over the principles of psychology than the following 
instructive note, appended by Mr. Courtney to his fifth chapter :— 
“Tt is very difficult to be sure of Mill’s opinions on some of the 
points discussed in this chapter, notwithstanding Mill’s important 
Appendix in the 3rd edition. The difficulties may be briefly sum- 
marised. 1, Are ‘feelings’ and ‘sensations’ equivalent expressions ? 
Mill says as much, when he quotes with approbation James Mill’s 
remark, ‘Having a sensation and having a feeling are not two things. 
The thing is one, the names only are two.’ (p. 139.) But in the 
Appendix, Mill seems to imply more by the word ‘feeling:’ and in 
ply A g 

the Logic (Bk. i.) he says, ‘Feeling is a genus, of which Sensation, 
Emotion, and Thought are subordinate species.’ 2. Do ‘relations’ 
grow out of sensations by the Laws of Association, in Mill’s opinion ? 
On page 13, he says, speaking of the opinions of his own school, 
‘Place, Extension, Substance, Cause, and the vest, are conceptions 
put together ont of ideas of sensation by the known laws of associa- 

’ . . . 
tion.’ As he has just been speaking of Kantian forms, I suppose that 
Time and Relations generally are included in the expression ‘and the 
rest.’ In the Appendix, however, he takes a different tone. ‘We 
are directly conscious of succession, in the fact of having successive 
sensations.’ (p. 256.) But in the next page he contradicts himself. 
‘W > are forced to apprehend every part of the scries as linked with 
the other parts by something in common, which is not the feelings 
themselves, any more than the succession of the feelings is the feelings 
themselves.’ (p. 257.) Are ‘relations’ the ‘conditions which are 
themselves sensational,’ of which he speaks on p. 249? Are they 
Hume's Gmanners of feeling,’ or not? 3. The words ‘permanence’ 
and ‘possibility’ are very perplexing. ‘Permanent’ must mean 
present with every state of consciousness,’ and ‘ possibility’ ought 
tomean ‘idea.’ In that case, ‘matter’ defined as ‘ permanent possi- 
‘uity of sensation’ is an explanation which sadly needs to be ex- 
pained. For what is the ‘ possible ’ but the ‘ideal ?’ And how, then, 
can knowledge be said to be concerned, not with ‘ideas,’ but with 
‘things 7’? 


B 


ut though we believe Mr. Courtney’s exposition of Mr. Mill’s 


_ metaphysical principles to be most acute and careful, we cannot 





‘ee with him that there is any necessary contradiction be- 
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tween the view of his Logie and the view of his Examination 
of Hamilton, as to the objective or subjective character of 
what we call the material world. Mr. Courtney's contrast in 


the following passage admits, we suspect, of pretty easy 
refutation :— 


“If Mill's theory means anything, it certainly means that 
Matter is for us not something objective, but merely subjective. Or, 
as he expressly states it, ‘we know no more of things than what 
sensations give us,’ and sensations testify to nothing but themselves. 
That being so, we desire to ask two questions before proceeding 
farther. In the first place, what are we to understand that know- 
ledge, according to Mill, is? The answer, if we take these chapters 
we have been considering, is perfectly plain. Knowledge is the pro- 
cess by which ideas are formed out of sensations, and the agreement 
or disagreement of these ideas would seem to be knowledge. We 
turn to the Logic, and we find, to our amazement, that the theory 
that knowledge has to do with ideas is described as ‘one of the most 
fatal errors ever introduced into the philosophy of Logic.’ ‘ Proposi- 
tions are not assertions respecting our ideas of things, but assertions 
respecting the things themselves ;’ the doctrine that ‘the investiga- 
tion of trath consists in contemplating and handling our ideas, or 
conceptions of things, instead of the things themselves,’ is described 
as ‘tantamount to the assertion that the only mode of acquiring 
knowledge of nature is to study it at second-hand, as represented in our 
own minds.’ What are we to make of this? The very doctrine 
‘that the only mode of acquiring knowledge of nature is to study it 
at second-hand, as represented in our minds,’ which Mill so earnestly 
repudiates in his Logic, is an exact description of the doctrine which 
he as earnestly maintains in the Psychological Theory of the Belief in 
an External World, A better proof could hardly be furnished of the 
very different philosophical bases on which his two treatises respec- 
tively rest. In the second place, we wish to know, with exactness, 
what Mill means by ‘a phenomenon?’ Does he mean a simple inti- 
mation of a sense-perception, or does he mean a single, individual, 
concrete, real, fact? The first is what he ought to mean, by the re- 
quirements of his Sensationalist position. Sense gives us pheno- 
nomena; with phenomena only we have to deal, in opposition to the 
so-called noiimena, or things in themselves; a phenomenon, then, is 
a fact as it appears to us, and as it is represented by our modes of 
consciousness. But ‘phenomenon’ does not mean this, when we are 
told, as in the Logic, that a proposition deals with ‘phenomena,’ and 
that we are to study Nature first-hand, and not at second-hand, as 
represented in our own minds. ‘Phenomenon’ docs not mean this, 
when the Inductive Methods are applied to phenomena to elicit their 
laws. Then it means a real, objective, concrete fact, and if that is 
immediately known by us, then we are not in the position of Idealism, 
but of Realism. The fact is, that Mill, as an Inductive Logician, 
supposes that phenomena (objective facts) are immediately cognised 
by us; while Mill as a Psychologist, a critic of Hamilton, and a meta- 
physician, supposes that phenomena, the facts immediately cognised 
by us, are mere subjective presentations.”’ 

But so far as we can judge, all that Mill means to say in the 
Logic is, that when we make such a statement as “ arsenic is 
poisonous ” or “ gold glitters,” we do not mean to state some- 
thing concerning the idea we have already formed from a limited 
experience of arsenic or of gold, but something concerning that 
“ permanent possibility of sensation,” as Mill would term it, a 
lump of arsenic or a lump of gold. Now it may be admitted 
at once that a “ permanent possibility of sensation,” if it be 
only the unknown source of a group of sensations, is a purely 
subjective affair, which we have no means of showing to be out- 
side ourselves at all. We cannot get at it, nor even near it, nor 
can we test it in any way, except through what Mr. Mill regards 
as merely subjective sensations. Still admitting this freely, we 
may, surely, also admit that the subjective conception which we 
call our idea of arsenic or of gold, as gathered from the past, is not 
the same as the “ permanent possibility ” of subjective sensa- 
tions, which we call a lump of arsenic or a lump of gold. Ever 
if both be as subjective as Mr. Mill's philosophy would require, 
they are yet quite different, and not the same. The former is 
the abstract idea gathered from our past experience of arsenic and 
gold; the latter is a source of direct sensation, guaranteeing us a 
considerable number of other direct sensations, if we care to 
take the trouble to have them. Now all that Mr. J. S. Mill is 
really contending for in his Logic is a principle which, so far 
as we know, may be translated into the philosophic dialect of 
idealism quite as easily as into the philosophic dialect of realism- 
It is that when we assert something about arsenic, or gold, or 
any other object which we are in the habit of discriminating 
(truly or falsely) from our own minds, we do not mean to 
assert it simply of the abstract idea which we happen to 
have formed of that object by a very limited experience, but 
rather of the source (whatever it be) of our past as well as of 
all future experience. We do not mean to say, when we say, 
“Arsenic is poisonous,” that, from our limited experience of 
arsenic, the idea of poison is associated in our minds with the other 
notes of arsenic. What we mean to say is, that wherever in 
human experience arsenic has been or shall be properly tested, it 
will be proved always to have exerted, and in future to exert on 
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the body of him who takes it in sufficient quantity, the sort of 
deleterious influence dangerous to life which we describe by 
“poison.” Surely no system of philosophy could be conceived at 
all into which it would not be possible to convey this distinction ; 
or if there were, it would be self-condemned. Make out, if you 
please, that all matter is subjective; still, while your idealism 
pretends to explain the world at all, it must admit of distinguish- 
ing between abstract ideas—the representative notions grounded 
on imperfect generalisations—and the originals of those ideas,— 
originals which are capable of verifying or correcting the sub- 
stance of previous generalisations, and of helping us to enlarge 
and to improve them. Berkeley did not deny the distinction in 
kind between nature and the reflected image of nature in the mind 
of men, because he regarded both the one and the other as ideas. 
And Mill is not precluded from maintaining that when you 
affirm anything to be true of gold, you do not mean merely to 
affirm it to be true of the speaker’s own conception of gold, 
because he was also ready to affirm that gold itself is nothing 
but the unknown cause of a certain number of human sensations. 
Mill’s sensational idealism is, as we think Mr. Courtney suffi- 
ciently proves, a very unsound philosophical doctrine. There 
we heartily agree with him. But unsound or sound, we must 
not deny Mill the right to translate into it, as best he may, all 
the ordinary distinctions of human speech. And certainly, any 
system which did not leave its adherent the power of distinguish- 
ing between what men usually call the external object that gives 
rise to our sensations, and the abstract representation of that 
object, as it is formed by past experience in the mind of the 
thinker, would not deserve the name of a system of philosophy 
at all. 

Mr. Courtney is much more successful when he points out 
that Mill’s explanation respectively of matter and of mind, as 
centres of “ permanent possibilities ’’"—in the former case, of 
sensation, in the latter case of feeling,—is really an explanation 
depending upon mental states which Mill’s philosophy first 
ignores, and then openly declares to involve insoluble enigmas. 
This is Mr. Courtney’s very clear and terse summary of Mill’s 
explanation of the prevalence of a belief in an external world, 
—an explanation certainly needful from one who, holding, as 
Mill held, that nothing is known except human sensations, must 

, g I 
have regarded such a belief as at first sight quite an anomaly :— 

“The Psychological theory undertakes to prove that the concep- 
tion of External Matter would necessarily be generated (if it was 
not an original datum of consciousness) by the known laws of the 
Mind. The steps in this gradual belief in Externality may be 
reduced to fonr :—1. We have a present sensation, and we conceive 
of possibilities of sensation (by experience). The possibilities of 
sensation are permanent, while the present sensation is fugitive. 
2. The possibility of sensation refers not to a single sensation, 
but to a group of sensations, Now if I experience one of them, 
I know I could experience all. Hence the possibilities of sensation 
are conceived of as permanent, not only in opposition to the 
temporariness of my bodily presence, but to the temporary character 
of any one of the sensations, of which the group referred to is com- 
posed. Here we observe that the idea of a ‘substratum’ is in process 
of formation. 3. Experience of an order in our sensations leads to 
the belief in the law of Cause and Effect. Now the antecedent of a 
sensation is in most cases a possibility of sensation, involving a group 
ef contingent sensations. The Idea of ‘Cause,’ therefore, is con- 
nected with these permanent possibilities, as are also ideas of ‘ power,’ 
‘activity,’ ‘energy,’ and the like: and the actual sensations are 
supposed to have a background in the possibilities of sensation. The 
idea of a ‘substratum’ is now fully developed. 4. One more step, 
and the analysis is complete. We find other people acting on the 
supposition of these permanent possibilities of sensation, as well as 
ourselves: whereas our actual sensations are not common to our 
fellow-creatures, The World, then, of Possible Sensations, belonging 
to other people, as well as to me, is held to constitute an External 
World. Suchis Mill’s extremely acute and subtle analysis of the 
growth of our belief in Externality. The conclusion is plain. If we 
ask, What is Matter ? the only answer which a psychologist can give, 
is that it is merely ‘a Permanent Possibility of Sensation.’ This is 
all, says Mill, that is essential to the belief in Matter, whether held 
by philosophers or ordinary humanity.”’ 

But it is obvious that this explanation assumes as its very basis 
a continuous chain of memories, and a fixed habit of expecta- 
tion. You remember that the sensations of weight and glitter 
associated with gold, were the antecedents of other sensible 
experiences of the properties of gold. And therefore you expect 
that when you come across some of these again, you may (if you 
please) experience the others also. This is the first step, ac- 
cording to Mill, in the growth of the belief in an external world. 
But this first step would be itself unintelligible, unless Mill’s 
philosophy has room for, and can admit, some rational ex- 
planation of memory and expectation. Yet this is just 
what Mill is candid enough to declare that his philosophy 





a. 
cannot do. He believes in no self, except a succession of feel. 
ings, and he sees clearly that for a series of feelings to = 
member or to expect, is an absurdity. Mr. Mill himself says of 
this mental feat of memory and expectation, @ propos of hig 
theory of mind, “I think by far the wisest thing we can do is to 
accept the inexplicable fact, without any theory of how it takes 
place.” Oddly enough, however, he does not see that the inex. 
plicable fact is quite as deeply involved in his theory of matter 
as it is in his theory of mind. Mr. Courtney shows this with 
great lucidity in the course of the following admirable passage :~ 


“ Let us turn, for a moment, to the Psychological Th f 

Beary - , : cory of the 
Belief in an External World. What does it postulate, according to 
Mill? It postulates, first, that the human mind is capable of enpecta. 
tion. But expectation, we find, is just that which the theory of mind 
cannot explain, and has to accept as a final inexplicability, Conge. 
quently the Theory of the External World rests on a function of the 
Mind, which the corresponding theory finds itself unable to explain, 
That is to say, if words have any meaning, that, as the one theory 
rests on the other, they both rest on a final inexplicability. Yet, says 
Mill, with almost unparalleled hardihood, ‘ No such difficulties attend 
the theory in its application to matter.’ Though Mill allows himself 
here to speak of a ‘final inexplicability,’ he will not allow others to 
do the same. In the earlier part of his ‘Examination,’ he notices 
with pain that Hamilton had left the relations of Belief and Know. 
ledge unsolved. This he calls ‘an extremely unphilosophical liberty’ 
to take. The next words are exactly applicable to the present cage, 
‘But when a thinker is compelled by one part of his philosophy to 
contradict another part, he cannot leave the conflicting assertions 
standing, and throw the responsibility of his scrape on the arduous. 
ness of the subject. A palpable self-contradiction is not one of the 
difficulties which can be adjourned, as belonging to a higher depart. 
ment of science.’ Yet here, notwithstanding these brave words, is an 
instance of Mill taking an ‘extremely unphilosophical liberty,’ pre. 
cisely similar to that which he reprobates in Hamilton. Of course, 
the truth is that Mill has here got hold of that which must be a stum. 
bling-block in Sensational schemes of Philosophy. You reduce mind 
to a series of feelings, and then have to answer the pertinent question, 
How can a series be aware of itself in past and future time? The fact 
is that such a series can never be summed, and Personal Identity 
vanishes in the process. And yet Mill says that this theory leaves 
Immortality just as it was before. ‘ It is precisely as easy to conceive 
that a succession of feelings, a thread of consciousness, may be pro- 
longed to eternity, as that a spiritual substance continues to exist,’ 
If, indeed, despite the fact of Self being ‘ sequent feelings,’ Personal 
Identity remains all the same, perhaps this is conceivable. But the 
ambiguity lurks in the words ‘thread’ and ‘succession.’ If it is ‘a 
thread’ of consciousness, it may, of course, be prolonged. But a 
‘thread’ means something one and continuous, and Sensations coming 
and going (sequent feelings) are not one and continuous. ‘ Successive 
feelings’ are by no means the same thing as ‘a succession of feelings,’ 
despite Mill’s assertion that ‘ we are conscious of a succession, in the 
fact of having successive sensations.’ For ‘a succession’ of feelings 
is only possible to a self-consciousness, which remains constant and 
identical throughout all the successive sensuous modifications. But 
a self-consciousness, constant and identical, can never be admitted by 
Mill.”’ 

Our readers will by this time have had full means of measuring 
the clearness and the vividness of this terse little criticism, which 
for ability may almost compare with Mill’s own Examination 
of Hamilton, while its philosophical assumptions seem to us much 
sounder. Mr. Courtney’s own philosophical creed is, however» 
only hinted in these pages. We infer that he holds some modif- 
cation of Kant’s view,—a modification perhaps determined by 
his evident admiration of the chief Oxford expositor of Hegel. 
On some of his own views we should, if they were more than 
hinted, be glad to pass a criticism. But in dealing witha 
book so purely critical as this, and one the positive assumptions 
of which are kept so much in the background, that course 
would be a mistake. We must leave it with a very strong 
recommendation of it to all readers and admirers of Mill. Even 
if it does not shake their adhesion to Mill, it will certainly help 
them to discriminate more distinctly the weak poimts m his 
philosophy, and to eke out for themselves the deficiencies of his 
theory by considerations which had escaped Mill, wherever 
they do not find it possible to prove that the fault is not 
in his system, but only in the accidental imperfections of his 
exposition of it. 


GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH SCHLOSSER* 
Axovt a mile outside Heidelberg, on the right-hand of the 
Neckar, nestled under wooded hills, lies the turreted mansion 
of Neuburg, in the middle-ages a conventual establishment, 
in our century the residence of Friedrich Schlosser, down 
to his death in 1852, and during his kindly tenure @ 
spot where genial spirits were welcomed by a host radiant 
with broad catholic sympathies. That catholic breadth of 
sympathy was the more remarkable in Fritz Schlosser, as he 





* Goethe Briefe, aus Fritz Schlosser's Nachlass. Herausgegeben von Julius 
Frese. Stuttgart: Carl Krabbe. 1878. 
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was one of those who, along with Stolberg, Friedrich Schlegel, 


and others, were carried by the force of the Romantic movement 
into a profession of the Roman faith. Unlike so many of his 
fellow-converts, this step wrought no change in Schlosser’s 
personal feelings. It warped none of his former affections, it 
caused no rupture in old friendships; and so it happened that 
the devout son of the C hurch lived on to the end in bonds of 
affectionate love and admiration for the great pagan, Goethe, with 
whom, from birth and family ties, he had been intimately con- 
nected. It was in 1814 that Schlosser changed his religion. Goethe 
atthat time was engaged on the composition of his Westéstliche 
Divan, and was drawn to visit the neighbourhood of Frankfort, 
where lived the inspiring Marianne Willemer, whom he sang in it 
as Suleika. For two weeks Goethe resided in Schlosser’s house at 
Frankfort. On the same day, September 24th, guest and host 
started in different directions. Goethe went to visit Boisserée at 
Heidelberg, where in the old castle-yard he had the parting in- 
terview with Marianne, rendered memorable by the plucking of a 
djinko-tree leaf, commemorated in one of the finest lyrics in the 
Divan. Schlosser, with his wife, journeyed to Vienna, then the 
scene of the Congress, and there he and his wife were received 
into the bosom of the Catholic Church. It is a singular and 
a noteworthy circumstance that not the faintest allusion to this 
event occurs in the correspondence. It is true that in this 
volume we have but Goethe’s letters. The notorious illiberality 
of the poet’s descendants in reference to everything relating to 
him, an illiberality which goes even the length of refusing per- 
mission to see the Goethe house and collections at Weimar, has 
also sullenly withheld communication of the letters from 
Schlosser that must exist in the Goethe archives. As regards 
the correspondence from the poet's side, there appears, however, 
to be no gap in the contents of this volume; and it, therefore, is 
characteristic of the nature of the tie between the two men, 
that a step so little in conformity with Goethe’s habits of mind 
should have introduced not the shadow of a dissonance into a 
union of early date. 
The connection was of Frankfort origin. The Schlossers were 
a family of prominent burgher standing in the old Imperial Free 
City, like the Goethes, and the two houses stood in close 
family alliance. It was to George Schlosser that Cornelia, 
Goethe’s sister, was married. Fritz was George’s nephew. 
In him the spirit of the Frankfort burgher developed itself 
into a warm love for the ancient city. He became a man of 
great importance in its government, and grew to be a type of 
civic worth. Fritz Schlosser loved the old Frankfort, with its 
traditions and its customs, and with public-spirited pride 
he ever promoted the welfare of its institutions. ‘To 
Goethe he stood, for his Frankfort concerns, in the capacity 
of hisagent. On Schlosser, Goethe relied for the arrangement of 
his pecuniary and other interests in Frankfort. Schlosser was 
at once his intimate friend and his man of business. When, in 
consequence of what Goethe deemed a slight on the part of the 
Frankfort Senate, he insisted on severing his connection as a 
citizen with his native town, it was Schlosser who acted as inter- 
mediary in the transaction. In reference to this and other 
matters of biographical interest, this volume is highly instrue- 
tive. It elucidates points in Goethe’s life which hitherto have 
not been thoroughly illustrated. The collection is not, however, 
confined to correspondence with Schlosser. It comprises other 
letters relating to the poet, which by some chance came into 
Schlosser’s possession, and have been found amongst his papers: 
Several of these have a special value. In the correspondence 
with Schlosser, Frankfort visibly constitutes the background of 
discussion, We have here a perpetual questioning as to old 
Frankfort conditions, while Goethe is busy with the composi- 
tion of his Autobiography, which is so vividly bright with views 
of his early Frankfort life. Schlosser’s knowledge was consulted 
by him, as a dictionary in which to hunt up reminiscences 
not quite fresh to his memory; and so, in perusing these Letters, 
we have before us the first studies for those wonderful pictures 
which are embodied in Wahrheit und Dichtung. The following 
letter, written on the death of Schlosser’s mother, is char- 
acteristic of the man and of the occasion :— 
“To live long, oh! my cherished friend, really means to see many 
ieatien me, and to survive many; the former call on us to have 
= ty a Rar nga Deg _ ” Ss Ge ped of their 
mother reached me ‘ I yong ‘aaa aus 
the merits of my esteemed friend and fellow-worker daste ; fo re 
years, Minister of State Voigt, of whose impert lif outhful 
. . pertant life a youthful 


wines has preserved for us a truly pleasing memento. ..... And thus 
46 it, then, that at once the person and career of your worthy mother, 








as far as I had known it, became present to me. I recalled to my 
memory all she had recounted to me of the sad French times, and 
how, with peculiar self-possession, she gave an account of those con- 
ditions, in which every peace-loving citizen could hardly fail to lose 
presence of mind, In the most manifold sense will this memory be 
to you a blessed one, just as in my course through life I am often 
irresistibly drawn to think on my mother’s manner of thought and 
action,—on her courage and her faith.” 


That in penning these lines Goethe was not indulging in mere 
phrases about the lady in question is proved by the following 
words, addressed by him to her on the last day of the year 1814 :— 


“The good old custom of recalling oneself to friends and patrons at 
change of the year, is indeed becoming in modern times less observed, 
but I can never omit in these days to go over the epistolary debts of 
the past year. ..... In such a plight do I find myself with you, 
most honoured lady; and I have only hesitated from saying something 
so long, because I had so much to say,—and even now it is to me not 
a little painful to touch certain chords. And so must I then confess 
before all, that for some years back I have dreaded and avoided Frank- 
fort, because there I should miss my mother, without whom I never 
can imagine that city. How much, then, do 1 owe to you, honoured 
lady, the most sincere thanks, as in your house, by your attention, 
patience, and action, you gave me not only in image what I had lost, 
but you also made it up to me in feeling.”’ 

Amongst the choicest things in the volume for Goethe students 
is a letter written by him to his mother on his arrival in Rome, 
the only one preserved from the period of his Italian pilgrimage. 
It is curious, as showing that even from his mother he had 
concealed his long-contemplated flight :— 

“ Rome, November 4th, ’86. 

“ Before all, I must tell you, my dear mother, that I have reached 
this safe and sound. My journey, which I entered upon in absolute 
secrecy, has given me great pleasure. I came here through Bavaria 
and the Tyrol, by way of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Venice, Bologna, and 
Florence, quite alone, and without being known; and here also I pre- 
serve a kind of incognito. What happiness I feel, at so many dreams 
and wishes of my life coming to fulfilments,—at my seeing in actual 
nature the objects I have been looking at from childhood in en- 
gravings, and of which I so often heard my father speak,—this I can- 
not express to you. All these things I look on, it is true, somewhat 
late; but then with the more benefit, and I look on much in short 
time. How long I shall stay I do not yet know; it will depend on how 
matters are at home. In any case, I shall return through Switzer- 
land, and pay you a visit. Then we will enjoy ourselves together 
thoroughly,—but that remains a secret between us. To-day I have 
not time for much; I only wished you quickly to share in my delight. 
I shall come back a new man, and live to greater enjoyment, for my- 
self and friends. Send the enclosed letter to the Bethmanns, without 
their getting to know that the letter comes through you. The Beth- 
manns, without being aware of it, have opened a credit for me, under 
an assumed name. Write me soon and much, how you are, and any- 
thing there may be of news; in foreign parts, everything is interest- 
ing that concerns friends and dear ones. Also, for my guidance, tell 
me when this reaches you. Farewell, and keep me in love.” 

The mother’s reply had a curious fate. By an extraordinary 
miscarriage, the letter, after receipt by Goethe, fell into the 
clutches of the Austrian Post-office police, and remained buried 
in its archives until 1868. Its contents are certainly of a 
character that, however eminently typical of exuberant maternal 
pride, are absolutely free from everything that should invite the 
interest of a suspicious police :— 

“T could have screamed with joy,’’ exclaims the Frau Riithinn, 
“at the wish having become fulfilled which from childhood has pos- 
sessed thy soul. A creature like thou art, with thy knowledge, and 
thy great glance for everything that is good and great and fine— 
one who has such an eagle eye—must be made happy and con- 
tented for his whole life by such a journey ; and not merely thou, but 
all who are happy enough to live in the circle of thy activity. For 
ever will the words of the late Klettenberg remain in my memory,— 
‘When thy Wolfgang goes as fear as Mayence, he brings back more 
knowledge than others do who come back from Paris or London.’ ”’ 


The gem of the present collection, in our opinion, is, 
however, a series of epistolary effusions—brief, impulsive, 
gushing scraps of ejaculations on paper — addressed by 
Goethe, in the prime of his youth, in the period of Werther 
paroxysms and of the Lili episode—to Sophie Laroche, then 
the Egeria of a somewhat sentimental circle, and the authoress 
of romances now dropped into oblivion. Sophie Laroche 
was, besides, mother of a daughter with many charms, 
the lovely Maximiliane, married to Brentano, a wealthy Italian 
settled in Frankfort, and the founder of a family, many members 
of which have been distinguished by romantic qualities indica- 
tive of a Southern origin. From this marriage were born 
the poet, Clemens Brentano, and the eccentric Bettina, 
who in a wild and elfish manner insisted on making dis- 
play of a kind of love-worship for Goethe in his old 
age. ‘The interest of these letters is heightened by the re- 
velation of the tender feeling Goethe manifestly entertained 
for the beautiful Maximiliane—a feeling which, though kept 
under control by sentiments of duty towards family obliga- 
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tions, manifests itself unmistakably in the spasmodic bursts of 
sentiment addressed to her mother. It is impossible to have 
a more vivid presentment of the boiling, seething turmoil which 
possessed Goethe in the flush of the Werther period, than is 
contained in these palpitating scraps of wild and tumultuous 
outpourings, the irrepressible explosions of an exuberant 
nature. These letters will be found at the end of the volume. 
Many are mere notes, all are thoroughly subjective in tone. 
No extract, such as could be given here, can furnish an adequate 
idea of their character. The student who really cares for Goethe 
must peruse them in their entirety. The reading will not be 
long, for there are only forty letters, but we venture to say that 
it will be found full of interest. 





WILLIAM COBBETT.* 


In these elegant but rather expensive volumes, Mr. Smith has 
given us a very readable life of a very remarkable man. Fas- 
tidious critics might call it a merely tolerable life of a rather in- 
tolerable man; but as biographies go, we are inclined to speak 
better of it. Cobbett himself, with all his faults, is a far more 
promising subject than the host of amiable mediocrities for whom 
widows, sons, and nephews raise ponderous monuments less 
lasting than brass; and although Mr. Smith is palpably a victim 
to lues Boswelliana, he can on occasion show that he is by no 
means high-gravel blind to what he very properly calls the 
“headstrong ineptitude” of his hero. Thick-and-thin admirers 
of the latter might perhaps assert that Mr. Smith Boswellises no 
more than a biographer of Cobbett ought to Boswellise, just as 
thick-and-thin admirers of Wilkes declared that he squinted no 
more than a gentleman ought to squint. But thick-and-thin 
admirers of Cobbett are becoming as rare, or rarer, than Waterloo 
men; and the famous Register and its editor, which less than half 
a century ago were as familiar in the mouths of Englishmen as 
household words, have themselves become the “ shadow of a name.” 
We venture to think that Mr. Smith has not taken sufficient heed 
of this fact. A large portion of his work has lost all interest for the 
present generation of readers, and all that he has told us in two 
volumes might have been told much better in one. But with half- 
a-dozen exceptions, which do but prove the rule, this criticism 
will apply to every biography in the world; and in spite of 
Plutarch and Tacitus, in spite, too, we may add, of Southey’s 
Nelson and Mr, Carlyle’s Life of Sterling, the time seems further 
off than ever when it shall be taken as an axiom in literature 
that brevity, in due proportion, is as much the soul of biography 
as it is admitted to be of wit. Mr. Smith errs, therefore, with 
the majority, and we will say no more about it,— 
“ Defendit numerus, junctaeque umbone phalanges.”’ 

We cannot, however, help thinking that quite as just and quite 
as vivid a notion of Cobbett can be gained from Lord Dalling’s 
brilliant sketch of the “Contentious Man” as can be gained 
from this biography. There are several points, indeed, where 
the essayist differs from the biographer on matters of fact,—and 
here we are inclined to think that more credence should be 
given to the latter. Lord Dalling, for instance, dwells with 
some vivacity upon the fact that Cobbett was a butcher, as 
well as a bankrupt, but we can find no vestige of the butcher’s 
shop in Mr. Smith. Again, and this story has been repeated 
very recently, Lord Dalling says that M. de Talleyrand was one 
of Cobbett’s pupils during his first residence in America; but this 
Mr. Smith shows to be a mistake, and as the refutation comes from 
Cobbett’s own pen, and is written in his raciest style, we may 
be allowed, perhaps, to quote it. We may say, parenthetically, 
that in spite of our disparaging remarks on its length, Mr. 
Smith’s book is completely saved from being dull by the 
numerous extracts which it gives us from one of the liveliest 
writers who ever wielded a pen. Cobbett’s notion that Talley- 
rand was a spy was unfounded, and the latter’s account of this 
interview would be amusing enough, but as recorded by 
Cobbett it explodes very clearly the mistake which Lord Dalling 
makes :— 

“At last,” he says, “this modern Judas and I got seated by the 
same fire-side. I expected that he wanted to expostulate with me on 
the severe treatment he had met with at my hands. I had called 
him an apostate, a hypocrite, and every other name of which he was 
deserving ; I therefore leave the reader to imagine my astonishment, 
when I heard him begin with complimenting me on my wit and 
learning. Having carried this species of flattery as far as he judged 


it safe, he asked me, with a vast deal of apparent seriousness, whether 
I had received my education at Oxford or at Cambridge. Hitherto I 





* William Cobbett; a Biography. By Edward Smith. London: Sampson Low 
and Co, 1873. 





rr, 
had kept my countenance pretty well, but this abominable stretch 
of hypocrisy, and the placid mien and silver accent with which it was 
pronounced, would have forced a laugh from a Quaker in the midst 
of meeting. I do not recollect what reply I made him, but this 
I recollect well,—I gave him to understand that I was no trout 
and consequently was not to be caught by tickling. This informa. 
tion led him to something more solid. He began to talk about 
business. I taught English; and as luck would have it, this was the 
very commodity that Bishop Perigord wanted. He knew the English 
language as well as I did, but he wanted to have dealings with me 
in some way or other. I did not care to take him as a scholar. I 
told him that being engaged in a translation for the press, I could not 
possibly quit home. This difficulty the lame fiend hopped over ing 
moment. He would gladly come to my house. I did not want g 
French spy to take a survey either of my desk or my house, My 
price for teaching was six dollars a month ; he offered me twenty, 
but I refused; and before I left him, I gave him clearly to understand 
that I was not to be purchased.” 

We have neither space nor inclination to dwell on the events 
of Cobbett’s life. His political writings made an immense 
noise in their day, but they have long ago lost their resonance, 
They are models, indeed, of controversial invective, but are 
deplorably deficient in that width of view and depth of principle 
which can alone give lasting value to such compositions. The 
invectives of a “ political saint ” like Demosthenes, even after the 
lapse of more than two thousand years, are fraught with interest 
and instruction. But Cobbett was anything rather than a “ poli. 
tical saint.”” He deserves the title as little as Wilkes or Swift did, 
He was stiff in his opinions, and could defend them with mar. 
vellous skill. He was oftener in the right than the wrong; and 
he did the Fourth Estate much service. But his judgment was 
so frequently blinded by prejudice and passion, that although 
he assumed with persistent vehemence the name of “ patriot,” itis 
doubtful whether he deserved it better than the editor of the North 
Briton, or than the author of the Drapier’s Letters. Atthesame 
time, his claims to be called an English classic are as indisput. 
able as those of the great Dean himself; and it is upon those 
claims, and upon that curiously-blended temperament which 
secured Cobbett happiness, while it denied him peace, that we 
have now to make a few remarks. 

Gifted as Cobbett was with first-rate abilities, an iron con- 
stitution, and a practically unlimited capacity for work, and 
supplemented as these advantages were by his exceptional 
temperance and simple tastes, it is curious to think that he 
mismanaged his pecuniary affairs as stupidly as any prodigal. 
And this seems all the more curious, when we reflect that his 
years of temptation were marked by the strictest economy. It 
is true that the crash, when it came, was caused by the grievous 
incapacity of his partner. But although Cobbett’s farm at 
Bottley, of which there is a charming description in this book, 
by Miss Mitford, can hardly fail to suggest a comparison 
with Abbotsford, Cobbett had not Scott’s excuses. He was 
essentially a working partner, yet we hear, with surprise, 
that for six years he did not take the trouble to look at his 
balance. That he had some misgivings about the stability of 
his ventures, may be inferred from the warning which he gave 
to his partner to abstain from all allusions to business topics 
when Mrs. Cobbett was in the room. But he never seems to 
have seriously thought about the matter, and when the bad news 
reached him in Newgate, it failed to break the idyllic calm and 
really noble industry of his prison life. A still greater prod 
of the gay indifference, for we cannot call it magnanimity, with 
which Cobbett faced his money troubles, is to be found in a few 
lines written in his fifty-ninth year :— 

“In January, 1821, my family, after having for years been 
scattered about like a covey of partridges that had been sprung, 
shot at, got once more together, in a hired lodging at Brompton; and 
our delight and our mutual caresses, and our tears of joy, exper 
enced no abatement at our actually finding ourselves with only three 
shillings in the whole world; and at my having to borrow from 4 
friend the money to pay for the paper and print off the next Satur 
day’s Register.” 

Making due allowance for the fact that Cobbett was not ovel- 
sensitive where money was concerned, it is impossible to refuse 
our admiration to such gallant Stoicism as this. And to what 
did Cobbett owe this priceless quality ? To two things mainly, 
—to his unbroken industry and unbroken health. For Cobbett 
was a man after Professor Huxley’s own heart, and when his 
household gods lay shattered round him, it never occurred to 
him to look for consolation to the source where the Vicar of 
Wakefield looked for it. Health and industry were the ma 
springs of Cobbett’s happiness—and that his life, in spite of its 
many rubs, was a happy one, no reader of his Rural Rides can 
doubt ;—he has left us in these Rides the secret by which 
he secured the enjoyment of both; and in days when so muca 
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———— 
ylation is rife about the effects of diet, it may not be un- 
interesting to glance at this secret. We can fancy the cynical 
gmile with which the writer of the following passage would have 
Mr. Mortimer Collins’s praise of “lobster and Devon- 

shire cream,” and Prince Bismarck’s approval of “sauerkraut 


poiled in champagne :”— 
«J hardly ever eat more than twice a day, when at home, never; 
I never, if I can well avoid it, eat any meat later than about one 
or two o'clock in the day. I drink a little tea or milk-and-water at 
the usual tea-time (about 7 o'clock) ; I go to bed at eight, if I can; I 
write or read from about four to about eight, and then, hungry as a 
hunter, I go to breakfast, eating as small a parcel of cold meat and 
bread as I can prevail on my teeth to be satisfied with. I do just the 
game at dinner-time. I very rarely taste garden-stuff of any sort. 
If any man can show me that he has done, or can do, more work, 
bodily and mentally united; I say nothing about good health, for of 
that the public can know nothing; but I refer to the work ; the public 
know, they see what I can do, and what I actually have done, and 
what Ido; and when any man has shown the public that he has 
done, or can do, more, then I will advise my readers to attend to him 
on the subject of diet, and not tome. As to drink, the less the better ; 
and mine is milk-and-water, or not sour small-beer. I like the milk- 
and-water best, but I do not like much water; and if I drink much 
milk, it loads and stupifies and makes me fat.” 


We have but scant space left wherein to speak of Cobbett’s 
claims to be ranked among the English Classics. It is enough 
to say, perhaps, that no competent critic has ever gainsaid 
them. His nervous, racy, and ever lucid style would be a suffi- 
cient passport by itself. But Cobbett’s matter is often as good 
as his manner. His description of rural sights and sounds is 
nothing less than masterly, and if his inimitable pictures of 
this kind were removed from the worm-eaten frames of political 
invective in which they are now set, and were suitably illus- 
trated, we should have a book which, in its own way, would be 
second to none in the language. We append a specimen of 
these sketches, and hope that Mr. Smith’s biography will have 
the effect of calling renewed attention to a man who, in Lord 
Dalling’s words, “must be considered by every Englishman 
who loves our literature or studies our history as one of the 
most remarkable illustrations of his time”: 


“On we trotted up the pretty green lane; and indeed, we had 
been coming gently and gently uphill for a good while. The lane was 
between highish banks and pretty high stuff growing on the banks, so 
that we could see no distance from us, and could receive not the 
smallest hint of what was so near at hand. The lane had a little 
turn towards the end; so that out we came, all in a moment, at 
the very edge of the ‘hanger.’ And never, in all my life, was I so 
surprised and sodelighted. I pulled up my horse, and sat and looked ; 
and it was like looking from the top of a castle down into the sea, 
except that the valley was land, and not water. Those who had so 
strenuously dwelt on the dirt and dangers of this route had said not 
a word about the beauties, the matchless beautics, of the scenery. 
There, hangers are woods on the side of very steep hills. The trees and 
underwood hang, in some sort, to the ground, instead of standing on it. 
Hence, these places are called Hangers. From the summit of that which 
Thad now to descend, I looked upon the villages of Hawkley, Greatham, 
Selborne, and some others. From the south-east, round southward, 
to the north-west, the main valley has cross-valleys running ont of 
it, the hills on the side of which are very steep, and in many parts 
covered with wood. The hills that form these cross-valleys run out 
into the main valley, like piers into the sea. Two of these pro- 
montories, of great height, are on the west side of the main valley. 
The ends of these promontories are nearly perpendicular, and their 
tops so high in the air, that you cannot look at the village below 
Without something like a feeling of apprehension. The leaves are all 
off, the hop-poles are in stack, the fields have little verdure; but 
while the spot is beautiful beyond description even now, I must leave 
to imagination to suppose what it is, when the trees and hangers and 
hedges are in leaf, the corn waving, the meadows bright, and the 
hops upon the poles.’’ 





MRS. CRAVEN’S REMINISCENCES.* 


It would be hard for the most ardent Conservative to deny that 
our French neighbours have improved in one respect of late 
years. They have wider sympathies, and England has a 
large share in their interest. Excellent anal yses of our manners, 
our laws, and our religious peculiarities have been made by 
French pens,—of course, more or less guided by the advice and 
opinion of English friends. Yet the best alien accounts of us 
are liable to occasional lapse into “ travellers’ tales,” and few, 
if any, foreign visitors can judge truly where the national shoes 
pinch, nor can they enter into hereditary feelings as diverse 
from those of other nations as the leaves of an oak from 
those of all other trees. Yet a fair sketch of ourselves as 
“ithers see us” makes good reading, and when it is given by 
Mrs. Craven there will be more than truth,—there will be in it 
the charm of art and practised perception of what is beautiful. 








Di Mrs. Augustus Craven. Reminiscences, Souvenirs de France et d'Italie. Paris: 
idier et Cie. 1979. 





The daughter of that Comte de la Ferronnays who so long re- 
presented France and the Bourbon dynasty at St. Petersburg, 
and the wife of an English diplomatist, Mrs. Craven has had 
intimate experience of many European Courts, and has gained 
the cosmopolitanism of judgment which governs her estimates 
of England, where for some time Mr. Craven was on the per- 
sonal staff of Lord Palmerston, and a man of fashion, when 
fashion meant more than it does now. And in her description 
of Broadlands, as she knew it during Lord Palmerston’s later 
career, brightened as it is by the incisive remarks noted at the 
time in her diary, Mrs. Craven gives us some of the essence of 
English history and manners,—she lets the reader understand 
some of the secret both of Lord Palmerston’s successes and his 
failures. His imperturbable temper and simplicity struck her 
not less than his versatility as “chef de parti;” she could 
appreciate his love of justice, though he insisted that it 
should be of the English pattern, and his assertion of 
English rights, though at some cost to those of other 
nations; but her friendship did not lessen her surprise at 
his ignorance of foreign thought, and his extraordinary 
prejudices on some subjects. His few words to her on the 
coup @état of 1851, which he thought averted civil war, and 
his opinion that the Neapolitan prison scandals were probable 
in any country, if there were no public opinion to check them, 
remain as hints of his rather cynical opinion of human tend- 
encies. At Broadlands were to be met, of course, the leading 
diplomatists of the day; and among them Mrs. Craven came 
across M. de Persigny, who surprised her by the frankness with 
which he asserted, “ Ce qui affaiblit l'Empire, voyez vous, c'est 
de n’étre pas soutenu par les Légitimistes.” 

The High-Church movement which has done so much to 
transform Whig England had little interest for Lord Palmer- 
ston, and however bitter his antipathy to Catholic doctrines, 
he remained indifferent to the leaven which was working in the 
greatest of British institutions. Only once had Mrs. Craven 
the chance to hear or speak of religion in her experience 
of the Palmerstonian Broadlands, and then it was from Mr. 
Charles Greville, who one day begged a special interview with 
her, in which he spoke with sadness of his doubts and of his 
craving for faith. “Oh!” he exclaimed, “que ceux qui ont une 
foi véritable sont heureux! Si elle pouvait s’acheter a prix d'or, 
que ne la payerait-on pas!” It is hardly necessary to say, as 
many of our readers are probably acquainted with that blossom 
of devout faith, Le Récit Tune Seu, that Mrs. Craven’s deepest 
sympathies are with the religious impulses of her epoch; 
so, heartily as she enjoyed the wit and wisdom of Broadlands, 
as she knew it first, she dwells more affectionately on its later 
hospitalities. As a preliminary to her sketch of the “ spiritual 
retreat’ held there in 1875, she draws for us a picture in which, 
as in the Leonardo da Vinci of the Sciarra palace, two ladies, 
of differing charm, are side by side. In one, Mrs, Cowper- 
Temple, it is enough to say that Mrs. Craven saw one of 
Francia’s Madonnas; of the other, Lady Harriet Cowper, she 
concludes her description by a quotation from 8S. Francis of 
Sales,—that “if we would be good angels, we must not forget to 
be good men and good women,” or forget that “the trivial round, 
the common task, would furnish all we ought to ask” of oppor- 
tunities for piety. 

The scene at Broadlands in the summer of 1875 would have 
certainly amazed Lord Palmerston, who would have as little 
comprehended the humility with which Roman Catholic prayers 
were invoked for its success, as the selection of the Americans, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pearsall Smith, to guide the devotions of the two 
hundred who, without distinction of rank, were received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Cowper-Temple for common prayer and encourage- 
ment in a “yet more excellent way.” Comprehensive and 
optimistic good-will governed the meeting, of which the example 
was set by host and hostess, who welcomed with large hospitality 
persons of very different thought. The drawing-rooms were 
cleared of superfluous ornament, the dining-room was made 
as like the refectory of a convent as was convenient, and 
the orangery, furnished with two hundred and fifty seats, formed 
a place for general meeting. Fine weather was, fortunately, a 
factor towards spiritual enlightenment, and the charm of smooth 
lawns, trim gardens, and fine timber helped devotional fecling, 
and the impressions more or less efficient for good which were 
received. We certainly are not offended that Mrs. Craven takes 
occasion to note the different prudence of the older Churches, 
which desire from their children formal and vigorous acts of will 
for good, rather than indulgence in psychical emotion as an end, 
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But in this manifestation of that longing for more and fuller 
knowledge, which is a favourable sign of our troubled times, Mrs. 
Craven, with her large trust in the final triumph of Christianity, 
does not fail to see cause for gladness, and quotes approvingly 
one of those present who said, “ On every side there is a religious 
movement rising like a great wave, which brings to each of us 
such spiritual graces as our disposition fits us to receive.” The 
article on Bridgewater House is not so interesting, though its 
kindly apology for Mr. Charles Greville’s literary indiscretions, 
its hints of London fashion in the days of Almack’s, its sketches 
of the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Henry Greville, whose 
parties were said to be “cream in a Sevres ewer,” are touched 
with the grace and truth of personal knowledge and refined 
perception. The portrait of Miss Greville, who as Lady Francis 
Leveson-Gower, and afterwards Lady Ellesmere, was a repre- 
sentative Englishwoman, is as charming and characteristic as one 
of Gainsborough’s best studies. The contrast between Mrs. Craven 
and her English friend probably added to their mutual regard, 
but even now Mrs. Craven records with renewed amusement 
Lady Ellesmere’s proceedings on a Drawing-room day, when 
they drove up from Hatchford in a pony-carriage, and in twenty 
minutes the great lady had assumed the head-dress, feathers, 
diamonds, and accessories complete, which, “all in one piece,” 
could be put on and taken off like a hat. 

Whether her husband’s translations of Faust and Heriani had 
dissatisfied Lady Ellesmere or not, she had the courage to wish 
that verse could be reduced to prose; but she was keenly alive to 
the poetry of English landscape, and the higher poetry of a life 
spent chiefly, as was hers and her husband’s, in the improvement 
of the great Bridgewater estates inherited by him, and in the 
creation of Worsley. Mrs. Craven's account of a journey made 
in a quick barge on the Bridgewater Canal makes us, for the 
first time, envy the happy people who slide along unconscious 
of locomotive jerks, smoke, and screeches, which are, as Mrs. 
Craven thinks, only fit for a witch-sabbat. But then she 
travelled with the tutelary deities of the canal, for whom it 
was doubtless duly sweetened and prepared. Again, in 
her account of Bridgewater House, Mrs. Craven dwells with 
sympathetic comprehension on the religious growths in English 
society during her long experience of it, though she does not 
hide her perception of certain illogical expressions of Anglican- 
ism, and certain inconsistencies between its confessed aims and 
the ritual and architectural developments which certainly do 
not tend to secure them. 

From England, Mrs. Craven takes her readers to Italy. It 
is very characteristic of her that her first consideration, when 
she sums up her experience of people, is how far they have 
attained happiness. She supports, in a passage of eloquent 
praise, M. de Montalembert’s assertion that England is one of 
the brightest countries of Europe, and of the happiest aspect ; 
yet her enthusiasm is frankly roused by the Italian landscape, 
by the majesty of Rome, the triumphant meaning of St. Peter's, 
by the pious and sedate village life, and by the charities of 
Naples. As in England, Mrs. Craven’s remarks on things are 
given special interest by the notes of her personal friendships ; 
and, for instance, what she writes of Italian politics is made 
still more interesting by her account of the wrong-headed, but 
liberal Count of Syracuse, the uncle of the ex-King of Naples. 
His death, alone and misdoctored, at Pisa, where his body lay 
for recognition on the public dining-table of the hotel, is well 
told, and the pity of the elderly governess makes a solitary ray 
in a gloom deep as that which fell on “great Villiers.” But 
there is little gloom and no pessimism in these reminiscences, 
and every page of them reflects a hope and trust that cannot 
be quenched even when the writer’s theme is of death and revo- 
lution,—and of Naples! The severest of her criticisms is perhaps 
contained in a passage which describes a crowd at St. Peter’s, 
but it also makes us understand the serenity of her attitude :— 

“L’air est tout vibrant d’harmonie et de pritre, tandis que sous 
cette votite immense chacun passe son chemin. Comme dans la 
vie, les uns savent pourquoi ils y sont, ce qu’ils y cherchent, ce 
qu’ils sont assurés de trouver; les autres, insouciants, distraits, 
coudoient ceux-li sans les comprendre, sans penser 4 les suivre 
ou a les interroger, et ne songent qu’d les rendre responsables du 
désordre, dont ceux qui s’en plaignent sont eux-mémes la cause 
principale.” 

Mrs. Craven says nothing harsher than this of the antagonist 
forces to her Church, for her faith, ardent and reverent, is still 
the handmaid of charity ; and when her heart expands, as during 
Holy Week, in devout joy, it most yearns for the reconciliation 
of those who have not her spiritual happiness. The perfume of 








. . . . a 
the book is indeed its affectionateness, and its recognition of the 


part that the higher emotions should play in life, Jp a time 
when many are discouraged and indifferent, and many actual} 
leny the central L this book comes like violets i : y 
deny ove, comes like violets in spring, that 
tell the secret of the brown earth, and its capacities of prod . 
beautiful life. meng 
_ The last portrait in it is devoted to the Duchess Ravaschieri 
Fieschi, whose courage and energy during the cholera of 1873 
were known to Europe. As a young woman, not very strong in 
health, she shared the impressions of Rome in 1858, which in. 
spire many pages of this volume. Next year sorrow came to her 
in the long illness and death of her only child, a charming litth. 
girl, whose best title, however, to our praise was in the effect 
of her loss on her mother. Hers is the ever-renewed story of the 
Christian gain by loss, the answer of faith to pessimism, and an 
illustration of the law by which sacrifice ensures rewards appar. 
ently out of all proportion to its extent, though in exact relation 
to its motive. The expressed wish of the child, Lina, turned her 
mother’s attention to the Neapolitan charities, and she secured the 
revival of many old works of mercy that had been founded in 
medizval times, and had languished of late. The Duchess Ravas. 
chieri added and adds the intelligence and experience of her century 
to the elder beneficence. Her public kitchens, her efforts to im. 
prove the houses of the poor, as well as the hospitals and asylums 
to which she gives her care, continue the labours of charity of 
which, in the year 1500, the Polish Ambassador wrote that he 
“could not have believed the great number of them, if he had 
not seen with the same eyes that then guided his pen what he 
proceeds to describe.” 

The spirit of kindliness which distinguishes these Remin. 
iscences may well dispose the readers of them to a like good-will, 
and though Mrs. Craven may not sufficiently comprehend the 
antagonism of excellent and wise men to her Church, yet many 
will sympathise with her evident conviction that all who are 
not against Christianity are, in a more or less efficient way, in 
favour of its influences. 

MOLIERE IN ENGLISH PROSE.* 

Mo trérx’s plays have long had their own place in the literature 
not of France only, but of the world, and we do not propose 
now to discuss what that place should be. We are concerned 
with an entirely new translation of them, just published in 
three volumes of Bohn’s Standard Library. The translator 
has prefixed a short sketch of the author’s life, which will be 
useful and interesting to those who are beginning their ac- 
quaintance with him and his works, especially if the translator 
is right, as we think he is, in tracing in the works of the drama- 
tist, in many cases, actual reproductions of the joys and sorrows 
of the man. There is one circumstance in which Moliére r- 
sembles our own Shakespeare, and which seems in both to at- 
count partly for the deep knowledge displayed of human nature, 
and that is, that both, before settling in a metropolis, were 
wandering players, coming in contact in their provincial tous 
with men of all sorts and conditions. This edition includes two 
small and very lively pieces (La Jalousie du Barbouillé and 
Le Médecin Volant), which have not before been translated into 
English, partly perhaps because they have been used by the 
author in composing some of his longer pieces. The arrange- 
ment adopted in these volumes is chronological, which is an 
interesting one in itself, but has the effect of detaching from 
one another some of the pieces, which would naturally fall into 
groups; notably those which satirise the famous ‘coterie of 
the Hoétel de Rambouillet, and those formed on the classi¢ 
model, but with the adaptation of that model peculiar to 
the time in which he wrote. The arrangement, however, 
is a matter of taste, and of quite minor importance, when 
compared with the actual merit of the translation, which 
seems to be excellent. A translator labours under peculiar 
difficulties, when he translates not only the language of two 
hundred years ago into that of to-day, but also verse into prose. 
It is true, the translator of Molitve has this great advantage 2 
his favour,—that many of the best passages contain thoughts 
which do not belong specially to any time or any country, and 
are, by their intrinsic worth, rendered independent to a great 
extent of their form. Such are the speech of Cléante, in Tar 
tuffe (act i., scene 4), of which we can give only a part :— 

“T have merely the science of discerning truth from falsehood. 


And as I know nothing in the world so noble and so beautiful a8 the 
- casei 


Translated into English Prose. By 0. & 





* The Dramatie Works of Moliére. 
Wall. London: Bell and Co. 
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ur of genuine piety, so there is nothing, I think, so odious 
y rite-washed outside of a specious zeal; as those downright 
e . . who know how to reconcile their zeal with 

jmpostors ++ > - b, . . 
te vices, who are passionate, revengeful, faithless, full of deceit, 
who, to work the destruction of a fellow-man, insolently 
their fierce wrath with the wrath of Heaven. They are so 
much the more dangerous, in that they, in their bitter wrath, use 

‘ast us those weapons which men revere. .... . There are too 

many such mean hypocrites in the world; but from them, the truly 
ions are easy to distinguish...... They are no pretenders to 
rel You never see in them this unbearable ostentation, and 
heir piety is haman and tractable. They never censure the doings 
others; they think there is too much pride in such censure, 

and leaving lofty words to others, they only reprove our actions by 
their own virtue. They do not trust to the appearance of evil, and 
are more inclined to judge kindly of others...... They never per- 
secate the sinner, but they hate the sin. They do not care to display 
for the interest of Heaven a more ardent zeal than Heaven itself 

‘<nlays. These are people after my own heart; it is thus we should 
live; this is the pattern for us to follow.” 

And Dorante’s speech, in La Critique de’Ecole des Femmes :— 

“ Are you,then.....-+ one of those fine gentlemen who refuse all 
common-sense to the pit, and who would be vexed to have laughed 
with it, although it were at the best thing in the world ?” 

After giving an example of the behaviour of such a “ fine gen- 
tleman,” he goes on :— 

“Remember, I beg of you...... that in a theatre there is no 
place set apart for common-sense; that the difference between half a 
louis and fifteen sous does not make the difference between good and 
bad taste; and that whether standing or sitting, it is possible to pass 
a wrong judgment. In short, generally speaking, I should rather 
trust the approbation of the pit, for among those who are there, many 
are capable of judging of a piece according to rule, whilst the re- 
mainder judge of it in the only right way, which is, to take things as 
they are meant, without blind prejudices, affected complaisance, or 
over-strained delicacy.”’ 

And further on :— 

“T hate to see people making fools of themselves, in spite of their 
rank ; passing decisive sentences, and speaking positively about every- 
thing, without knowing a word of the matter..... . These are the 
fools who, before a picture or at a concert, blame and praise at 
random; who pick up a few art phrases, and never fail to mutilate 
them, or apply them in season and out of season.”’ 

The first of these extracts, as will be seen, is from a rhymed 
comedy, the latter from a prose one, though being what they 
are, portraits for all time, the form matters little; but there 
are others in which the absence of the musical rhythm of the 
original is a great drawback. ‘The translator has given some of 
these with great spirit; but even when so given, the difference 
is as great, if we may be allowed the comparison, as between a 
flask of sparkling Moselle and a bottle of London stout. This, 

however, is the translator’s misfortune, rather than his fault. 
And while on the subject of rhyme, we ought to mention the 
pretty flowing verse in which some of the songs are given ; those 
in Psyche, for instance, which are not by Moliére, however, 
but by Quinault, and were set to music by Lulli. Here 
and there a line seems to halt, as, for instance, the second 
line of the third verse of Neptune’s song in Les Amants 
Magnifiques, but on the whole, the verses are successful. The 
old love-song which Le Misanthrope so wisely prefers to the 
affectations of his own time is very pretty in its simplicity :— 
“Si le Roi m’avoit donné 
Paris, sa grand’ ville, 
Et qu’il me fallit quitter 
L’amour de ma mie, 
Je dirois au roi Henri, 
‘Reprenez votre Paris: 
J’aime mieux ma mie, O gai! 
J’aime mieux ma mie.’” 
“Tf the King had given me 
Paris town, So great and gay, 
And for it I had to flee 
From my lady-love away, 
To King Henry I should say, 
‘Take your Paris back, I pray: 
I had liefer love my love, O! 
I had liefer love my love.’” 
= the prose pieces, the translator is less at a disadvantage 
a m those which are changed in form, but he needs to be a 
ne man who would translate, where so much is racy and 
= omatic. Happily the present translator does not seem to lack 
e needful courage, and knows how to abandon the literal 
—— entirely on some occasions, so as to secure the true 
spirit of the passage. We might give several instances of this, 
ro they occur chiefly in the lively dialogues, which are too 
— me quoted entire, and yet would be spoilt unless so quoted. 
pana 2,3,4,9, and 10 of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme illus- 
this remark as well as any. In the Fourberies de Scapin, 


fathers are exceedingly well given, but too long for extract, 
and could not be given in fragments which would at all assist 
the reader’s judgment. The idea of employing “modified 
Somerset” for the mixed patois occasionally employed by 
Moliére is a good one, and we also commend the translator for 
leaving the lingua franca, so rich and musical in its sound, which 
is employed in the ridiculous Turkish scene in Le Bourgeois. 
He has given a translation at the foot of the page. One song 
seems so amusingly to touch on present weighty events, that 
we must give it as it stands :— 
“ Mahameta, per Giourdina, 
Mi pregar sera e matina. 
Voler far un paladina 
De Giourdina, de Giourdina ; 
Dar Turbanta, e dar scarrina, 
Con galera, e brigantina, 
Per deffender Palestina.” 
[To the Turks.] 
“ Star bon.—Turca, Giourdina ? 
Turks,—Hi Valla,—hi Valla !”’ 
As English people ought all to try and understand the language 
of the Levant, we will not give the translation, which they can 
find at p. 215 of Vol. III. The last two lines also we must give : 
Turks.—* Non tener honta; 
Questa star l’ultima affronta.”’ 
The translator begs the reader’s indulgence in the matter of 
titles. These are not unimportant, but still, a licence may be 
allowed in them which would be inadmissible in the plays them- 
selves. But even making this allowance, for which there seems 
no special need in most of them, there is one rendering which we 
quite agree with him in thinking inadequate. He renders Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules, “The Affected Ladies,” but says truly, in a 
note, that our word “affected ” by no means covers the meaning 
of “ précieux,”’ as used in Moliére’s time. The fact seems to be 
that, like a few other words which we have been obliged always 
to borrow from the French, it is untranslatable. With regard 
to Les Femmes Savantes, we are inclined to think “ The Pedant ic 
Women ” would be better than “ Learned.” At least, it seems 
better to convey the satire which Moliére aimed not so much at real 
learning, even in women, as at the pedantic display of it by the 
ladies of Paris in his time. He seems, to judge by many passages 
in his works, to have been too great a lover of reality to have dis- 
couraged any true culture, and he seems also to have known 
what a noble-minded woman might be, though his own domestic 
experience was a sad one. Henriette, in this very play, while 
despising the pretended philosophy of her mother and sister, 
shows considerable power both of mind and heart. We give 
her speech to her lover, when she is trying to render him a little 
more amenable towards her mother and a rival favoured by 
her :— 

“His writings, his speeches, in short everything in him is un- 
pleasant to me, and I feel towards him as you do. But as he 
possesses great ascendancy over my mother, you must force your- 
self to yield somewhat. A lover should make his court where his 
heart is engaged ; he should win the favour of every one; and in order 
to have nobody opposed to his love, try to please even the dog of the 
house.”’ 

In passing, we may observe that here we do not quite agree with 
Mr. Wall’s idea of the passage. The French,— 
“ Mais comme sur ma mére il a grande puissance, 

Vous devez vous forcer 4 quelque complaisance. 

Un amant fait sa cour ott s’attache son coeur; 

Tl vent de tout le monde gagner la faveur ; 

Et, pour n’avoir personne A sa flamme contraire, 

Jusqu’au chien du logis il s’efforce de plaire,’’ 
seems more to bear the meaning that she is representing what 
a lover usually does for his imitation, than telling him he 
should do so. Itis but a shade of difference, but there is just 
that shade. Instead of “ yield somewhat,” her meaning seems 
to be, “ Make yourself a little agreeable ” even to him, as a lover 
does to every one about the person of his beloved, even to the 
very dog of the house. But to return to Henriette as a speci- 
men of noble feeling, she says soon after to her lover, whom she 
knew to be poor, when she had lost her fortune,—* In the face 
of such reverses, I love you enough not to burden you with our 
adversity.” Uranie, too, in La Critique, is another proof of 
Moliére’s power of discerning what is truly noble and refined. 
We quote part of one of her speeches, which is well given hy 
the translator. She says :— 
“ A woman’s modesty does not consist in grimace, and it ill becomes 
us to try and affect virtue beyond that of virtuous women. It is the 
worst form of affectation. I think nothing so ridiculous as that 


morbid delicacy which finds fault with everything, discovers im- 
morality in the most innocent words, and is offended with mere 





too, the scenes in which he gets the money out of the two 


shadows.” 
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Where so much is good, one is reluctant to find fault, but even 
the very good English of these volumes might, in some cases, be 
improved ; as in this remark of Eliante’s, on p. 168,—“ the con- 
versation is in a fair way against our neighbours;” and in 
Arnolphe’s speech on p. 357, “at my own expense” would be 
better than “ at my own charge.” There are one or two mistakes, 
apparently of the printer, which it would be well to have cor- 
rected ; as where the page is spoken toas a “thoughtless juvenal,” 
on p.177, Vol.I. There are two or three instances following each 
other, in which our word “build,” used as a noun, is printed 
“built.” In the Bourgeois, “words” is put for “lords” 
(seigneurs), in a way which obscures the sense materially, 
because it does not make absolute nonsense of the passage. 
And to return to the versified portion of the book, we do think 
that any one who could write these lines,— 
“Then up, ye lads and lasses gay! 
The spring of life is fair; 
Cloud not these hours with care, 
For love must win the day.” 
“ Beauty fades, 
Years roll by, 
Lowering shades 
Obscure the sky, 

And joys so sweet of yore 

Shall charm us then no more,” 
might greatly improve the two verses which precede these, and 
especially not talk of “reaping harvest” in spring, for which 
Moliére’s “ profitez du printemps ” is not responsible. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





National Christianity. By the Rev. J. B. Heard. (Longmans.)— 
Mr. Heard is profoundly convinced that the Establishment principle 
in regard to Churches is doomed, and doomed deservedly ; and he con- 
siders that Mr. Gladstone has practically surrendered its defence, in 
resting it on the assent of “a considerable majority of the people.” 
He maintains that, under all conditions, it is mischievous, and must 
issue, sooner or later, in either Czesarism or Clericalism. These are 
the only alternatives; in the one case, as in the pre-Reformation 
period, sacerdotalism, and its necessary concomitant, superstition, were 
in the ascendant ; in the other case, as in the period subsequent tothe 
Reformation, the State has degraded the Church into its servant and 
minister. The reaction we are now witnessing in the form of Ritualism 
is a protest against this degradation, and an attempt to repeat the 
errors of the Papal Church. Mr. Heard aims at discussing the sub- 
ject from a historical and philosophical point of view. Possibly it 
may be thought that he now and then is rather too subtle and philo- 
sophical, as when he applies Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory of social 
evolution to the support of his own conclusion, or argues that the 
Church and the world cannot be allied, but must remain antagonists, 
as “the result of that original sin which the Pelagian or carnal 
intellect rejects as a theological figment.” Mr. Heard himself, 
it seems, inclines to the Evangelical theology, though he has 
not a very high opinion of the clear-sightedness of the Evan- 
gelical clergy, who are, he thinks, vainly endeavouring to reconcile 
things hopelessly irreconcilable. He writes with ubility, and gener- 
ally with candour; but he seems to us rather too much to suggest 
that the alliance between Church and State has been brought about 
simply by corrupt human motives; and he also appears to us too 
much to surrender the idea that the Church ought to exercise an 
influence on the world and on society. So long as it does this by 
means of a national recognition, it would seem to be a power on the 
side of belief and of morality. We cannot agree with Mr. Heard 
that the Medieval Church, in striving for dominion over men’s con- 
science, was fighting for a ‘carnal prize.’’ Such a prize was the 
reverse of carnal, and it is a prize which every true minister of reli- 
gion seeks to win. 

Historical Memorials of Beauchief Abbey. By Sidney Oldale Addy, 
M.A. (James Parker.)—-Beauchief was a Premonstratensian abbey, 
founded by Robert FitzRanulph, in honour of St. Thomas of Can‘er- 
bury, thirteen years after the murder, a deed with which the founder 
seems to have had something to do. It was an ecclesia filialis of 
the great Abbey of Welbeck, and though never wealthy, continued 
to have a fairly prosperous existence until the Dissolution, in 1536. 
It was one of the smaller houses, its income amounting to £126 13s. 4d., 
or as otherwise stated, to £157 10s, 2d. Of its buildings very little is 
left, but its documentary remains are considerable. Among these 
may be mentioned a very copious “ obituary,’ occupying, together 
with the notes which Mr. Addy has appended, nearly forty quarto 
pages. There are also records of visitations, which are particularly 
frequent during the latter half of the fifteenth century. Altogether, 
Beauchief Abbey supplies an abundance of materials, of which the 
editor of this volume has made excellent use. 





Cordelia. By Fanny E. Millicent Nottley. 3 vols, (Bentley,} 
The author of “Olive Varcoe,”’ notwithstanding her undonbteg 
abilities, has not succeeded in producing books which are general 
favourites. There is an element of gloom and sadness in her stop: 
very possibly justified by a rational view of human life, but which 
from a literary point of view, has the disadvantage of requiring a 
consummate skill of treatment to make it acceptable. Cord lia ig ag 
good as anything that we remember from her pen; perhaps it ig 
even better than her previous work. The scenery of the story is 
picturesque and clear, and the characters and fortunes of some at 
least of the personages which it presents may be followed with 
pleasure. The very name of “Cordelia’’ will be a suggestion tg 
practised ears of misfortune to come, and readers who are dig. 
satisfied with the unhappy fate of the heroine may be readily 
answered by a famous precedent. She was, however, to say the 
least, exceptionally unfortunate in the lover whom fate brought to 
her; and though we must acknowledge the wickedness of her rival 
to be quite within the bounds of possibility, we can scarcely accept 
as probable the strange complications which put Mr. Haslam into 
this rival’s power. It is probably useless to complain of the mig. 
understandings, without which it would hardly be possible for love. 
stories to reach the length demanded by reasons which have a com 
mercial, if not a literary cogency ; but we may fairly ask that they 
should be more natural than such as we find in Cordelia, and the like 
books. We have an impression, which we hope to see realised, that 
Mrs. Nottley will yet give us a novel which we shal! be able to 
praise without reserve. In Violet Mortimer, by Frances Noble, 
3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley), the author has elected to employ 
instead of misunderstanding, the yet more dangerous method 
of misrepresentation. It is too probable that a young lady 
who, besides being all goodness and amiability, has very consider. 
able claims to beauty, and is very wealthy to boot, will have some 
difficulties in her love-affairs. Suitors may be mercenary, and even 
unscrupulous. But she may reasonably complain, if one of them goes 
so far as to forge a letter in which she is made to deplore an engage- 
ment which really commands her whole heart. The sinister talent of the 
forger is commonly employed on more immediately remunerative 
efforts. We are indebted, however, to this peculiar application of a 
misdirected ingenuity for a great part of these three volumes, and as 
Violet Mortimer (delightfully aristocratic and melodious name!) is 
happily married before she is twenty (unless we are mistaken in the 
chronology of the story), she did not suffer very much even from this 
exceptional villainy. 

Sermons on Passages from the Prophets. Vol. I. By the late Rev, 
J. M. Neale, D.D., Founder and First Chaplain of St. Margaret’s, East 
Grinstead. (J.T. Hayes.)—These sermons were all addressed to the 
community of Anglican Sisters founded by the late Dr. Neale. We 
took up the volume with interest, as one that would disclose the 
thoughts of a good and earnest man on the subject of Sisterhoods—one 
of some interest at the present day—but have to confess that weread 
it with very painful feclings. A doctrine, which we hold to be most 
perverse and fatal, is persistently enforced in these sermons,—the 
doctrine that those who have taken “vows of chastity ’’ stand inan 
entirely different relation to Christ from that in which ordinary men 
and women stand to Him. Dr. Neale’s method of interpreting the 
Prophets is of that fanciful and artificial kind which finds whateverit 
likes in any given text. 

The Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., has edited, for the Syndics of the 
University Press, the Gospel according to St. John, in the Anglo-Sason 
and Northumbrian Versions, Synoptically Arranged, with Collations 
Exhibiting all the Readings of all the MSS. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The City of London Directory for 1879. (Messrs. Collingridge.)— 
This is the ninth annual issue of this compact and useful compilation, 
The public companies’ section gives the latest particulars a8 to 
capital, reserve fund, dividends, &c.; and the street improvements 
effected up to the end of last year are noted on the coloured map. 
A list of bankruptcies, liquidations, and bankruptcies anxulled, for 
the year 1878, is also given, in ready-reference form. 

Debrett’s Illustrated House of Commons and the Judicial Bench 





for 1879. Edited by R. H. Mair, LL.D. (Dean and Son.)—From the 


preface of this compact and useful annual we learn that since the last 
gencral election 124 new members have been returned, besides 8 who 
gained their seats after scrutinies, and at the time of going to press 3 
seats are vacant. The alterations were caused by the deaths of 55 
and the resignation of 33 members (of whom 2 have been re-elected); 
by the elevation of 8 and the succession of 13 to the Peerage, by 28 
being unseated (of whom 10 have been re-elected), and by 7 having 
accepted office. During the same period 20 members have been 
sworn of the Privy Council, 11 succeeded to baronetcies, 10 have been 
created baronets, and 5 have received the honour of knighthood. The 
“ Dictionary of Parliamentary Expressions and Practices” might be 
extended, and so add to its usefulness. For instance, while the defi- 
nition of “freeman”? is given, “ pairing’’ is omitted. 
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Blyth G. F. P.), The Holy Weck and the Forty Days, 2 vols ...(Skeffington) 15/0 
Bowen (H. C.), English Grammar, for Beginners, 12mo (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 1/0 
Brown (A.), Practical Treatise on the Power Loom, 3rd edition......(Simpkin) 3/6 
Brown (R.), The Countries of the World, Vol. 3 ...(Cassell, Petter, & Galpin) 7/6 
B (R.), Works, Vol. 5, Prose, roy 8V0  .....csccseeeees eunsccanned (Simpkin & Co.) 15,0 
Church Missionary Atlas, new edition, roy Svo...(Church Missionary Society) 10/6 
City of Londen Directory, 1879, roy 8vo (Collingridge) 12/6 
§. K.), The Murmur of the Shells, cr 8vo (Bell) 2/0 


























eer (G. D.). Locomotive Engines, with Additions,12mo ...(Lockwood) 3/6 
Dixon (H.). British Cyprus, 8vo (Chap & Hall) 15/0 
C.), Handbook of Phrenology, 8vo «L &Co.) 3/6 





a). Seats and Saddles, &c., 3rd edition, cr 8v0 ............(Whittingham) 7/6 
Gebler (K. Von), Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia egan Paul & Co.) 12/0 


Goodeve (T. M.), Text-book on the Steam-engine, 2nd ed, cr 8vo (Lockwood) 6/0 





> 











(Triibner) 10/6 


Sketches from Shady Places, by Thor. Fredur, cr 8vo ...(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 6/0 
Skyring’s Builders’ Price-Book, 1879, \neemheteinsbenamae #09, 40 
Sparkes (A. L.), Complete Guide to Mathematics, cr 8VO_ ........+.00...(Stewart) 3/6 
Stephen (L.), Hours in a Library, Vol. 3, cr 8vo ssorsecesee(SMith, Elder, & Co.) 9/0 
Thackeray (W. M.), Works Vol. 16. Paris Sketch-Book (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 3/6 
Thomson and Tait's Elements of Natural Philosophy (Cambridge Warehouse) 9/0 
Walford (E.), County Families of the United Kingdom, 1879......(Hardwicke) 50/0 
Whitlock (G. 8.), Guide to the Holy Commupion, 18mo............ -»-(Hatechards) 1/6 
Wood (Lady), Youth on the Prow, 3 vols cr 8vo ...... ...(Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Wright (C. H. H.), Zechariah and his Prophecies, &c., Ovcecsereceeesee( Hodder) 14/0 
Wright's County of Stafford Highway Account-Book, 4to.,....(Simpkin & Co.) 4/0 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 























Page £1010 0 
Half-Page 550 - ‘ is ° 
Quarter-PAge .....cccccccscrsesreree 212 017 6 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 















































_ A.), Story of Our Service under the Crown, &c., 8vo.........(Baillitre) 6,0 perroney 
Gere adion in the Literature of Northern Europe ...(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 12/0 MR STREETER F R G S 
Gould (J. B.), Mystery of Suffering, 3rd edition, cr 8¥0..............(Skeffingtun) 3/6 IAMONDS . b] obteeWe9g 
Gray (J. H.). Joureay —— po ng a =. eons _ ——~ 16/0 I . = ‘ 7 * “ 
Griffith (R. T. B.), he Birth of the War-God, a Poem, Svo ....... e.(Triibner) 5/0 “ 
Hill o) of Digesting, and Tabulating Accounts and Returns (Longman & Co.) 5/0 a - N EW BON D STREET, 
Johnson's Select Works, by A. Milnes, 12M0....e-.s+.sesseseseeeeseeree( Macmillan) 4/6 a ELLERY. LONDON 
Kingsley (C.), Works, Vol. 2, Yeast, new edition, cr 8vo ........ «-+-(Macmillan) 6/0 - ee 
Klein and E. N. a — yi me my 1, 4to ...(Sm.th, E der, —— 6/0 
A.), Visit to the Court of Morocco, 8vo (S. Low) 5/0 TC - i - a _— 
Life wiitant, Plain Sermons for Cottage Meetings, er 8v0 Grifith & Farran) 6/0 \ \ ATCHES. | oRIGINATOR axv SOLE INTRODUCER 
ell (A.), Quaker Cousins, 3 Vols Cr 8V0 ....00..-eseseee0- (Hurst jackett) 31/6 "AND! Cc 
weNelle (Dean), Prophecies Relative to the Jews, new edition .........(Hodder) 10/6 LOCKS or STAND ABD 18-Carat GOLD 
May (T. E.), Law, &c., of Parliament, 8th edition, 8VO0.............-.(Butterworth) 42/0 C CKS. JEWELLERY. 
Michie (A.), Readings is “es yn CE BVO ccccccceecccccccccseceses — a 7/6 
W.), Daniel Defoe, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/6 ie - = 
Yoney (E.) Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea, 3rd ed, 8vo...(Whittingham) 7/6 ILVER. READY-MONEY VALUE 
Murray (B.), Marine Engines, new edition, 12M0 .......s00.0+.s-seeee (Lockwood) 3/0 GIVEN ror 
Myers (F.), Catholic Thoughts on the Bible, &c., new ed, cr 8vo.,....... (Daldy) 7/6 " nice 
Nesbitt (A.). Glass, er Svo. (Chapman & Hall) 26 READY-MONEY PAYMENTS. 


(Maxwell) 2/0 





a Woman: a Novel, 12mo 


(J. F. Shaw) 10/6 





ee her (W.), Life and Letters, 3rd edition, 8vo 





Pezzi (D.), Aryan Philology, CT 8VO  .......+.. 


(Triibner) 60 
‘Routled 





CataLocueE Post Frer ror Two Sramps. 





ie: a Novel, 12mo 


ze) 
Richardson (J.), Ad Clerum, Fraternal Suggestions, 1$mo ......... (Hatchards) 1/6 
Ritchie (J. P.), Sermonic Fancy Work, &c., cr 8vo .... 






Rowlandson (W. H.), The Gospel According to St. Ma: 








seseeeee(Whittingham) 2/6 
, 2ad ed (Hall & Son) 4/6 
(Bell) 5/0 








Sadler (M. F.), Emmanuel, new edition, 12mo 


Science Lectures at South Kensington, Vol. 2, cr 8vo.........(Macmillan & Co.) 6/0 


Scott (Sir G.), Lectures on the Rise, &c., of Medieval A 
Scott (Sir W.), The Abbot, 2 vols !2mo .... 
Sketchley (A.), A Match in the Darr, cr 8v 





expenses being 





ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, Estate and House 
Agents, beg to call attention to Gentil desi 
Property in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing to purchase or rent, 
to the great facilities they possess for an oy | 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties inspected, at simp!y travelling 





of Selling or Letting 
out the views of each, and 


Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Kstate Agency 


paid. 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 








OLLEGE 
FOR GIBLS, 
19 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Monday, May 5, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT 
TERM will commence on Thursday, May Ist. 
_F. W. MADDEN, M.B.A.S., Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. 

Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

—Three Scholarships tenable for 3 years, and 

of the value of 80 guineas, £45, and £35 a year respec- 

tively, will be offered for competition at the JUNE 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. Information may be 

obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. ROBERTSON, 31 
Kensington Park Gardens, London, W. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, 
Mathematical, and Natural Science Scholar- 
ships. Nine or more open to Competition at Mid- 
summer, 1879: value from £25 to £40 a year, which 
may be increased from a special fund to £90 a year, 
in cases of scholars who require it.—Further par- 
ticulars from the HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY, 
the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


HANOVERIAN LADY, who has 
; Tesided for several years in first-class families 
in Patis and London, intends to return home after 
EASTER, taking with her Tbree or Four Young 
English Ladies wishing to acquire the German Lan- 
guage—Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. GLAD- 
STONE, Hawarden. Address, Friiulein Schmalhaus, 
Solna, Roehampton. 
IBBERT -TRUST.—ONE 
SCHOLARSHIP will be awarded on this 
Foundation after the next Examination, provided that 
& Candidate of sufficient merit presents himself. 
The next Examination will be held at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, London, on three consecutive days, 
in November, 1879. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of 
ge, graduation, and other points, the particulars of 
which, as we H as copies of the scheme of Examination, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary of 
the Trust; and the Names and Addresses of all Uan- 
didates must be sent to the Secretary, at University 
Hall, on or before October Ist, 1879. 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 











University Hall, Goréon Square, February 18th, 1879. | 


LY° EUM. — HAMLET, 

: Evening, 7.30. 
LYXcee M.—HAMLET, Mr. HENRY 
_ IRVING. 


Every 


L*C£UM—OPHELIA, Miss ELLEN | 








nn  ; 
YCE UM.—HAMLET, Every 
nt Evening, 7.50. Box-office open 10 to 5 ; Carriages 














HOM E/[NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


INDIA OFFICE, February 21st, 1879. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 
Canaidates for sixteen appointments as Surgeon in 
her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in 
London in August, 1879. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Department, Iodia 
Office, London, 8.W. 

A further notice will be issued when the exact date 
of examination has been fixed. 

ALLEN JOHNSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. — The 

Fifth Ordinary Meeting of the present Session 
will be held on Tuesday, the 18th instant, at the 
Society's Rooms, King's College Entrance, Strand, 
W.C., London; when a paper will be read on“ The 
Colony of Victoria, its Progress and Present Position.” 
By H.H. Hayter, Esq., Government Statist of Vic- 
toria. The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. Persons 
interested in the subject of the paper may apply to 
the Assistant-Secretary for cards of admission. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8S. W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

Annual Income £279,000 

Assurance Fund £2,181,000 

Bonus added to Policies in January,1877 £357,000 

Total Claims by Death paid.............++.« £3,897,000 

Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses...... £6,375,000 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES, 

Crepit of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed, on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 

INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 














risk. 
CLats paid thirty days after proof of death. 
REPORT, 1878. 
The Firty-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT just issued, and 


| the latest Balance-Sheets rendered to the Board of 


Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, 
or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTULIFFE, Actuary AND SECRETARY. 


|} ee of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1347. 


| Heap Orrice—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Paid-up Capital ... eee ove «+» £625,000 
Reserve Fund ... ove eee 200,000 
DEPOSITS received for twelve months at 5 per 
cent. per anoum. 
WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, General Manager. 
NAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Ac lated Funds £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Ufiice, or from avy of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








| 
‘| IBRARIAN, AMANUENSIS, &c. 
4 A PRINTERS’ READER (thirteen years’ ex- 
perience) desires an Engagement as above. Com- 
|petent to prepare MSS. for press, &c. — Apply, 
“ Lector,” 18 Exeter Street, Strand, W.C. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


y  \emmeensinns OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accid LA 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCBIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,090. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


5 Opes 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 
Paid-up capital, £1 500,000 ; reserved fund, £325,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their Office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with Ludia and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreiga Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
abo ve-pamed Dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
| On application at their Office. 
| Office hours, from 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 


kK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
| and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
}and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
| CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
| Unadulterated.—92 Wigmore St eet, Cavendish 
Square (jate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
I | ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
| The admirers of this ceiebrated Sauce are par- 
| tomterty requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY ani SON, bears the label used 
| 80 many years, sigued, “ L’iea eth Lazenby.” 



















































































318 THE 


SPECTATOR. 


[March 8, 1879, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Worcs is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 


80th of April next, the Senate will proceed to Elect Examiners in the 
following Departments :— 
Examinerships. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. (Eacb.) ee 
Two in Classics .....s+essceesseseeeerrves £200 seth ag si 
Two in the English Language,) 499 jC. Knight Watson, Esq., M.A. 
Literature, and History ....000f (Vacant. " ints 
Two in the French Language ...... 100 —- E. Brette, BD. 
Prof. Buchheim, Ph.D. 
Two in the German Language...... 50 {Prof Schaible, PhD., M.D. 
Two in the Hebrew Text Pad 
Old Testament, the Greek Text | (R. Lubbock Bensly, Esq., M.A 
of the New Testament, the Evi-} 50+ 9° 4 eae a 
dences of the Christian Reli- | (Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D., M.A. 
gion, and Scripture History ...) 
: f. Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.B.S. 
Two in Mental and Moral Science 80 Se ‘Sully, Esq. M.A.” 


{Herbert 8S. Foxwell, Esq., M.A. 


Salaries. Present Examiners. 


Two in Political Economy ...... ma (Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 
Two in Mathematics and Natural) 200 sRev. Prof. Townsend, M.A., F.R.S. 
Philosophy ,.,..... ee ¢ Vacant. 
. ‘ . oo sProf. W. G. Adams, M.A., F.R.S. 
Two in Experimental Philosophy... 120 (Vacant. 
Prof. Debus, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Chemistry..errsersseersssreerees 200 +Vecent. ss 4 
Two in Botany and Vegetable) 75 J W. T. Thistleton Dyer, Esq.. M.A., B.Sc. 
Physiology ...... etdecsseseossseonsees f ” {Maxwell T. Masters, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Comparative Anatomy) 4 9 / Prof. E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.RS. 
ANA ZOOLZY..orrereresereesereees re | Mose g eauns pas 
Two in Geology and Paleontology 75 ‘ean. BPCEL ORES, FE 
Laws. 


Two in Jurisprudence, Roman 
Law, Principles of Legislation, > 
and International Law..........+- 


1004 Prof. E. C. Clark, LL.D., M.A. 
™ 1 Vacant. 
ro JW. H. G. Bagshawe, Esq., B.A., QC. 
“VJ. M. Solomon, Esq., M.A. 
Twoin Common Law and Law? BO) {Arthur Charles, Esq., B A., Q.C. 
and Principles of Evidence...... f ” 7YAlfred Wills, Esq., LU.B., Q.C. 
Two in Constitutional History of) 95 SRev. H. B. George, M.A. 
England “° (Edmund Robertson, Esq., M.A. 


Spageena W. H. Dick Esq.. M.D 
‘ i -» (W.H. Dickinson, Esq.. M.D. 
Two in Medicine 150 +. Murebison, Esq., M.D., LL.D. F.R.S. 
Two 10 BOTLEY cececescccccescseseocees woe 150 ao Forster, Esq., M.B. 

100 Prof. Curnow, M.D. 

{ Prof. Redfern, M.D. 





Two im Anatomy .ressceccecsecesrrerreee 


‘ 1 JP. H. Pye Smith, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Physiology .....++.. eccceceeseee 100 VProf. Sanderson, M.D. F-RS. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine vse 75 \Varent eY N 
Two in Materia Medica and Phar-) 754 Prof. E. B. Baxter, M.D. 
maceutical Chemistry .....0+0+0+ fs ‘| Prof. Syduey Ringer, M.D. 


(Prof. Ferrier, M.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
(Thomas Stevenson, Esq., M.D. 

The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
re-election. 


50 - 





Two in Forensic Medicine ., 


Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of | The ELECTRIC LIGHT, by Mr. 


their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 25th. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
be made to its individual Members.—By order of the Senate. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
University of London, Burlington Gardens, W., 





ar. 
SECOND EDITION. 


» \f 2 rT 
The FORTNIGHTLY REV IEW, for 


THE PLAIN STORY OF THE ZULU WaR. By the Editor. 

First IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW REPUBLIC. By Frederic 

CHAPTERS ON SOcIALISM.—II. By John Stuart Mill, ere. 

AN AMERICAN VIEW OF AMERICAN COMPETITION. By E. 

THOMAS PAINE. By M. D. Conway. v=. Att. 

A Farr Day's WAGES For A Farr Day's Work. By L. H. 

THe LIBERAL PARTY AND THE FARMERS. By W. ry Comtang, MP. 
BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
THE URGENCY OF BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


By Sir G. Campbell, MP. 


MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 


TISH CYPRUsg 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 


BRI 
(This day, 


NEW 


ASIA: 


OUR 


TURKEY IN 


PROTECTORATE 


ITS GEOGRAPHY, RACES, RESOURCES, ayp 
GOVERNMENT. an 


With a Map Showing the Existing and Projected Public Works. 
By J. CARLILE McCOAN. 


2 vols, large crown 8yvo, 248. 


[This day, 


IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Priyszp, (Con. 


taining numerous Illustrations, made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
Principal Rajahs and Princes of India. Demy 8yo, 21s. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
4 Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £96, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading. 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC.—BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S 

v PROGRESS, illustrated by Dissolving Views and Scenic Tableaux. The 
Allegory has been adapted by Dr. Aveling, and is read by Mr. Oscar Hartwell— 
J. L. King. —VOYAGES in the AIR (a Pictorial 
and Experimental Lecture), by Mr. T. C. Hepworth.—The STEAM-ENGINE: its 
Origin, History, and present Perfection; and GAS, wha‘ it does, and what it cag 
do; both experimental and highly interesting Lectures, by Mr. J. L. King. In 
preparation, a Dioramic Lecture on the ZOLUS, and their Country, by Mr. W. B. 
May.—Admission, ls. After 8.45 p.m. (including Reserved Stalls), 1s. Schools 











March 4th, 1879. 





and Children under 10, 6d. 


Open from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10. 





ISESTABLISHMENT will be AT- 
TEMPLED AGAIN, from the CONSERVA- 
TIVESIDE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, on MARCH 
26, by Mr. BALFOUR and Mr. RITCHIE. Beware of 
any Compromise, any diversion from the main issue, 
and write to your Representatives to be present on 
that day.—SOUIETY for the REJECTION of the 
BURIALS BILL. 


THOMPSON AND CAPPER’S 

ENTIFRICE WATER 

preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public, 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists, 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE | 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S: 
CORN FLOUR | 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE | 
FAMILY TABLE. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY | 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD:— 


THE 





‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” | 
COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is lied 


4 ee MUTUAL DRESS SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION (Limited), 326 Regent Street, 
London, W., (nearly opposite the Polytechnic.) 

Gentlemen's Outfitting Department.—Shareholders 
are informed that this Department was opened for 
business on Monday, the 17th ult. 

The Ladies’ Dress Department is fast approaching 
completion. Due notice will be given of the day of 
opening. 
fTPHE MUTUAL DRESS SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION (Limited), 326 Regent Street, 
London.—In consequence of numerous applications 
for the privilege of purchasing goods from this 
Association (which is limited to shareholders and 
their families), the Directors have resolved to continue 
to ALLOT SHARES for a short time. By securing 
Shares with the Bonus Privileges explained in the 
Prospectus, Shareholders will ultimately hold their 
shares free of cost. 


THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 








They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICK. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. PRICE List { PAMPHLETS Post FREE. 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 








to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 





| 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase an@ 
Sale of productive and progressive House » 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-c 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, ose 100,000 
a « aw 4,000 ,, sy eve 100,080 
Se «aes 4,000 ,, vy vee 100,000 
5th ” £4 ” 4,000 ” » of 100,000 


Total...... 20,000 , Total ..... « £500,000 

Sixth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share pre 
mium, are in course of allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £25,000. 

Various profitable Resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ons 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Seventh Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the constantly 
increasing prosperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 121, for £546,783. 

Shareholders, 1,785. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “ Seventeen 
about the House Property and Investment Compeay,” 
apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


ATH.—HOT MINERAL WATERS 
and unequalled BATHS, efficacious in RHEU- 
MATISM andGOUT. Literary, Artistic, and general 
Society. The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public 
Rooms are constantly open. Great educationsl 
advantages. Excellent shops and market. For infor- 
mation, apply to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, 
Bath. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The greatest 
Wonder of Modern Times.—They correct bile 
prevent flatulency, cleanse the llver, purify the sys- 
tem, renovate the debilitated, strengthen the sto 
increase the appetite, invigorate the nerves, promote 
health, and reinstate the weak to an ardour of feeling 
never befure expected. The sale of these 
throughout the globe astonishes everybody, con- 
vincing the most sceptical that there is no medicine 
equal to Holloway’s Pills for removing the complaints 
wh‘ch are incidental to the human race. They sre 
indeed a blessing to the afflicted, and a boon to those 
who suffer from any disorder, internal or exteraal. 
Thousands of persons have testified that by their use 
alone they have been restored to health, after other 
remedies had proved unsuccessful, 
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ae 
pAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


£57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Ms Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN, 27, 1877.] 
My Dgaz S1Rr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
etraction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 


have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
jess Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G@. HUTCHINS, 
@. H. Jones, Erq. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
c R AM E R’S 
P!lAN ETTEs 


ARE OF THREE KINDS :— 








The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble... ven coe ven ove es 25 to 34 gs. 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge ... 7 — oe 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique Trichord throughout ... a sie oo és “ oe 50 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and durability 
of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


I. B CRAMER and CO., 
201 Regent Street; 46 Moorgate Street; 35 Church Street, Liverpool; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh; and of the principal Music-sellers 
throughout the country. 





| WILLS’ 
| “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”-—Vide “The Virginians.” Only 
CASTLES #9 in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 
"| 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


“THREE 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALL LiGHTs AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 


or small areas with close fire. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open or 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
fire, ascending or descending flue. 
DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 
in. 


PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 

















KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


LL 


WHISKY. 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


AN OODALL's YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 


_This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more decli- 
cious ; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 

rable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
ttles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


NOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
JT THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in ld 
packets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. 
Prepared by GOODALL. BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
6. a Delicious to Plum Pudding. 
Delicious toJam Tarts, 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Froit. ape 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
VA Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. __ nat 
VOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


J Delicious to everything. 











NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


Delicious aloue. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest contidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to bousekeepers generallyas a useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 

White-Horse Street, Leeds. 


In consequence of spurious imitations of 

I EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

_4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 

Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Ketail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 
largestholders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices,t Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 2m eee im 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“"PHE FRESH and SPLENDID 
_ @istinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article."—S/andard, 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured. '— 
Morning Post. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Smal!-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


}SHER'S GLADSTONE BAG. 
The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHERS STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. : 
nM] ‘ Y sa 
EWEL ROBBERIES. — CHUBB'S 
SAFES for JEWELS, specially fitted inside with 
wood or velvet, and enclosed in wood cabivets, can be 
seen at CHUBB and SON'S, 68 St. James's Street, S. ._ & 
and 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, EO. 
CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS for all Purposes. Llus- 
trated Price Lists sent free. 
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By Rev. VERNON HUTTON, Vicar of Sneinton 
Price 2s, cloth boards; by post, 2s 14d. 
HE MINDof CHRIST. One Hundred 
Outlines of Meditations on tho History of the 
Temptation, Passion, and Resurrection. 
E. Loncuvrst, 30 New Bridge Street, B) ckfriars 
ee 
Just published, square crown &vo, price 3s 6d. 
I | YMNS. Translated into Rhyming 


Latin Verse by A. M. Luscombe, Licutenant, 


R.MLA. 
PICKERING and Co., 196 Piccadilly, W. 


Octavo, 616 pages. double columns. cloth. price 14s. 

NOMPENDIUM of IRISH BIO- 

) GRAPHY. By ALFRED WEB. 

“We welcome this compendium...... of fascinating 
reading."—Aciemy ‘A thoroughly usefal book.” — 
Notes and Queries, “ Written with remarkable fairness 
sasoed evidently the result of long and conscientious 
labour...... the style is clear and effective...... alike solid 
and entertaining.”"—Spectator. 

Dublin: H. M. Gitt and Son, Sackville Street. 
20,000 WORDS that have a TALE to TELL. 
Seventh and cheap Edition, 1,000 pages, 7s 6d. 
T ICTIONARY of PHRASE and 

FABLE. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Giving 
the Derivation, Source, or Origin of about 20,000 
Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a 
Tale to Tell. 

“A reaily useful volume.”"—D.i’y Te'eorap. 

“It is inva'uable for reference. and it is interesting 
to read."—Birmingham Daily Post. 

CaS ELL, PeTTER, and GALPIN: London, Paris, and 
New York. 











Just published, price 10s 6d. 
\TUDIES on the TEXT of SHAKE- 
K SPEARE. With numerous Emenéations and 
Appendices. By JouN BULLOCK. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. Edinburgh: 
Davip Dovetas. Glasgow: James MacLeuoss. 
Aberdeen: ALEXANDER MURRAY, 


Now ready, crown Svo, toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 2s. 
SABEL TREVITHOE, By C. A. R. 


**A poem of considerable power.”—Press. 
London: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Limited), 5 Friar Street, Broadway, E. 
ae Price One Shilling. ere 
RIENDS of the FOREIGNER in the 
NINETEENTH CENTORY. A Critique of Mr. 
E. D. J. Wilson's * Friends of the Foreigner Seventy 
Years Ago.” By Major R. D. Ossporn, Bengal Staff 
Corps. 
CHATTO and WInnts, Piccadilly, W. 
Eighth Edition, post free, One S ng. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Rospert G. WATTS, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
LS.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MiTCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


ae KING REFORM: an Essay on 
Prominent Banking Dangers, and the Remedies 
they Demand. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON, 
Actior of “ The Resources of Modern Countries.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


TNWHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for MARCH, 1879, price 2s 6d. 


THE PLACE OF WILL IN EVOLUTION. By Rev. T. W. 
Fowle, Rector of Islip. 

THE Drink DIFFICULTY. By Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Bart., M.P. 

ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. By W. Holman Hunt. 

PsycHometric Facts. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

A GRAVE PERPLEXITY BEFORE US. By W. R. Greg. 

THE BANKRUPTCY OF INDIA. By H. M. Hyndman. 

ON EPITHETS OF MOVEMENT IN HOMER. By the Right 
Hop. W. ¥F. Gladstone, M.P. 

THe MEANING OF LIFE. By Professor St. George 
Mivart. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE Pune Scrences. Ill. Tut Uni- 
VERSAL STATEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By Professor 

c iffe 

















W. K. ord, 
Is INSANITY INCREASING? By Dr. J. Mortimer- 
Granville. 
BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION. By Henry 
R. Grenfell. 
THE EViLs OF “ PIECE-wORK.” By W. Lattimer. 
THE CAUSES OF THE ZULU WAR. Ey the Right Hon. 
Lord Blachford. 
C. KEGAN Pavt and Co., London. 
i le E: a Monthly Miscellany of Inter- 
esting and Amusing Literature. Edited by 
Epmvunpv Yates. Price Is. No. 1 ready cn the 26th 
inst. No.1 York Street, Covent Garden. All Rail- 
way Dooketalis and Newsagents. 


GROUP of LIGHTHOUSES.—See 
tL the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post, 
44d), for View and Particulars; Views of Concert- 
room, at Stockbolm, and of Schools in Dresden; 
Barry's Lecture Enginecriug Abroad; Cemetery 
Sculpture; Birmingham; Glassworks of Murano; 
Roba de Carnavale; Wedgwood Ware; the Mansel 
Vinéow; Britixh Museum Light, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and a!] Newsmen. Fifty-six pages. 








LL who COUGH, SING, or have 
a COLDS should read the following, from &. 
Pearsa!!. E+q., Vicar Choral, Lichfleld Cathedra!:—* I 
am entirely out of your excellent Wefers,and em 
sufferirg much from this uphealiby season. 1 shall 
feel ob'ige! if you wil! kindly send me a few boxes of 
(Dr. LOCUCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS), as they alone 
afford me relief.’ Jn asthma, consemption, bron- 
chitie, coughs. colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, 
pains in chest, they give iustant reief, a rapid cure, 
and taste pleasan:ly. Soldat Is 14/4 end 2s 9d per box. 


ee 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


To be ready immediately. 


AMONG the ZULUS: the Adventures of Hans Sterk, 


South-African Hunter and Pioneer. By Lieut-Col. A. W. Drayson, R 
Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, paper boards, price 2s 6d; cloth, 3s 6d. ‘ 


HOFER: a Drama. By Catherine Swanwick. Demy gy 
’ 


cloth, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. [Just oug 


A WORD to the WISE; or, Hints on the Current Im. 


proprietics of Expression in Writing and Speaking. By Parry Gwynne, Fourtee 
Thousand, Revised. 18mo, price 6d, sewed ; cloth, price 1s. [Just — 
ive 4 


“ We cordially recommend to the notice of our readers ‘ A Word to the Wise.’ "—Bazaar. 
“In this little sixpenny brochure, which will go into the smallest of breast-pockets, a number of 
ties, hi, satay ny and redundancies, which are in very common uee in certain circles, are corrected. sada, 
reasons for the corrections simply explained, very much to the benefit of the reader who i : 
learn. '—Citizen. we a 
“ Thousands of persons considering themselves to belong to the educated class will be 
the perusal of this little book."—Liferary World, ‘ greatly benefited by 
“ This work, though modes‘, is extremely useful, and should be welcomed by people i lasses 
society. The ‘hints’ will even be valuable to the best educated people in the eommentn” whet of 


Edinburgh i? 
Published this day. rh Daily Review, 


The LIFE MILITANT: Plain Sermons for Cottage 


Homes. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 





A. New and 





NEW FICTION. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “BONNIE LESLEY.” 
FOR A DREAM’S SAKE: aNew Novel. By Mrs. Herbert 


Martin, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. [Next week 


TRIED by FIRE. By Francis Carr, Author of “Left 


Alone,’ “* Not Lancelot nor Another,” &¢. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. [ Preparing, 


MY SISTER’S KEEPER: a New Story for Girls. In] 
vol. By Lavra M. Lane, Author of “Gentleman Verschoyle,” “A Girl’s Story,” &¢, 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. (Shortly. 

polaue 4S aee uniform with “Bonnie Lesley" and the other Books in “The Stories fer 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 


BROOK’S ofpwyingqg COTTONS. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
PATENT GLACE THREAD.| Gola Meaal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. | 
CROCHET AND TATTING | “Oh Riret-clace } 
-Class Prize Medal, 
COTTON dees EMBROIDERY OTIS, 
=e Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. | 
The only Diploma of Honour, | 
Vienna, 1873. | 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. | 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 

















Of all Drapers Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. | Throughout the World 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE wis 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Jimes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancs, 


December 31, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12, 1866 :—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Ie the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA 


RHEUMATIS\M, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRAGA, COLICS, &c. » 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Teatimony accompanies sach bottle. 
SoLe MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, Is 144, 28 94, 4s 62. 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B&.S., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine that 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


“Is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skiu.” 


OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. +H notoo 
May be had by order through avy Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Welling 














Street, Strand. 
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READY THIS DAY, 


KIN G’S 
By the DUC 


TH E S 


From 1752 to 1774. 


Two Vols. demy 8vo, price 24s. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ECRET. 


DE BROGLIE. 
Being the Secret Correspondence of Louis XV. with his Diplomatic Agents, 


Hill, London. 





This day is published. 


4 SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


ENTITLED, 


«THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1878.” 


IN CONTINUATION OF THE SERIES COMMENCED WITH 1563. 


Containing a careful Digest of the leading Merchants and Brokers’ Circulars in the 
jifferent Branches of Trade—Returns of Prices—Accounts of the Banks of England and 
e—Appendices relating to Special Subjects of Mercantile Interest connected with the 
The object of the Supplement is to place in possession of our readers a Com- 





ial ilistory of 1878 worthy of preservation, and adapted for reference. 
Price of “ECONOMIST ”’ for March 8th, 1s 4d; by post, 1s 43d. 


Orrice: 340 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





COLONIAL POLICY AND HISTORY. 


CHARLES ADDERLEY, Bart., K.C.M.G., 
(now Lord Norton.) 


By the Right Hon. Sir 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Contains a Chapter on SOUTH AFRICA and on COLONIAL DEFENCE. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


POEMS BY WALTER C. SMITH, M.A. 








This day is published. 


The Third Edition of ““OLRIG GRANGE.” 6s 6d. 
The Second Edition of “HILDA: Among the Broken Gods.” 


78 6d. 


“BORLAND HALL.” Second Edition. 7s. 


Each 1 vol. extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. 








Glasgow: JAMEs MacLenosr, Publisher to the University. London: MACMILLAN and Co. 





} 
TR | U M Pp | The Proprietors of L'ART have the honcur to announce 
H AL E N T RY | that they have received authority to publish au Etching from 

| this important Picture, which gained the 


OF |MEDAL OF HONOUR IN THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, 

i i by M. Adolphe Lal % 

CHARLES V. he Sie te so es St EE CE totem 

-_ THE SUBSCRIBERS OF L’ART 


In the course of a few weeks. 


The exceptional size of the Engraving (22 inches by 12 
inches) necessitates its publication in a form separate 


ANTWERP, 
from the ordinary issue of this Journal, but it will be 


BY Presented Gratuitously to all Annual 
Subscribers to L’ Art, 
HANS MAKART. 


whose Subscription for the sear 1879 ehall have been received 
before 31st March. 





OFFICE OF L’ART: 134 NEW BOND STREET. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 














The EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS by the Old Masters, and WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS by British Artists, 


WILL CLOSE ON 


SATURDAY, MARCH 
Open daily from 10 till 6. 
ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING, 


29TH. 





“ECONOMIST,” 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Theatre Francais in the 


REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. BalLure Cocn- 
RANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


“This work will be perused with keen interest by 
thousands of readers. It is written in a style singu- 
larly vivid, dramatic, and interesting."—Court Journal. 


Royal Windsor. By W. Hep- 


WorRTH Dixon, Second Epition, Vols, I. and 
8vo, 308. 
“A valuable contribution to English history.”"—Post. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baroneta 


for 1879. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 48th Edition, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 3ls 6d,. 
bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Quaker Cousins. By Mrs. Mac- 
DONELL, 3 vols, 

A Fatal Passion. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 

ont ee ot eee, novel, be 

worked-out plot."—Post. r 

The Grahams of Invermoy. By 


M. C. STIRLING, Author of “A True Man.” 3 vols. 
“ A charming novel.”—Scotsman, 


The Last of Her Line. By the 


AUTHOR of “St. OLAve's,” &c. 3 vole. 
“A wonderfully pleasant story.”"—John Bull. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. By 
GeorGe Mac Donate, LLD. 3 vols. 
“ A capital story."—Contemporary Review. 


All or Nothing. By Mrs. 
Casuet Hoey. 3 vols. (March 14. 


DR. SMILES' NEW WORK. 
With Portrait and 50 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12a. 


LIFE OF ROBERT DICK 


(BAKER, OF THURSO), GEOLOGIST AND 
BOTANIST. 





-written, 
an A Hy bly 











By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 
Author of the * Life of a Scotch Naturalist.” 


“The story here told is one of such absorbing in- 
terest that, from the first page to the last, the author 
keeps his reader in deep sympathy with his bero. Mr. 
Smiles’ volume will be a more enduring monument 
to the scientitic baker than the obelisk which proudly 
keeps guard over his grave in the cemetery at Thurso.” 
—Professor RuDLER, in the Academy. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 99 pp., price 13; by post, 
2d extra. 


LORD LYTTON AND THE 
AFGHAN WAR. 
By Captaia W. J. EASTWICK. 


London: R. J. MITCHELL and SONS, 52 and 36 
oe Street; and 52 Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W. 





Just published, price 10s 6d. 
THROUGH WRONG AND RUTH. 
By M. HUMPHREY, 

Author of “ Madeline Heathcote.” 


Edinburgh: BR. GRANT and SON. 





London: SINPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO0.’s PUBLICATIONS. 





THE ZULU WAR. 
MY COMMAND in SOUTH AFRICA, 


1874-1878. Comprising Experiences of Travel in the Colonies of South Africa 
and the Independent States. By General Sir ARTHUR THURLOW CUNYNG- 
HAMB, G.C.B., then Lieutenant-Governor and Commander of the Forces in 
South Africa. Svo, with Maps, 12s 6d. 

Third Thovsand, with Letter from “One who Lived in Zululand,” reprinted, 
with permission, from the Times. 

“The Times says:—“It is a volume of great interest...... Full of incidents 
which vividly illustrate the condition of the colonies and the character and 
habits of the natives...... It contains valuable illustrations of Cape warfare, and 
at the present moment it cannot fai] to command wide-spread attention.” 

* The public are under an obligation to the author and his publishers for the 
timeous appearance of the volume, the contents of which, interesting at any 
time, are of special value at the present moment.”—Scofsman. 

“It is only necessary to glance at the solid volume just published, to per- 
ceive that this work has nothing in common with the cloud of publications, 
hastily compi'ed and hurriedly put forth, which always follow upon any 
sudden craving in the public mind for information on a special topic.”"— 
Daily News. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. New Volumes. 
DEFOE. By W. Minto. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


GOLDSMITH.’ By Wittram Brack. 2s 6d. 

“Mr. Black brings a fine sympathy and taste to bear in his criticism of 
Goldsmith's writings, as well as his sketch of the incidents of his life."— 
Atheneum. 

HUME. By Professor Huxtry, F.R.S. 2s 6d. 


“Not the least pleasure that we find in Professor Huxley's work is that 
of having for once a philosophical book written in plain English...... Besides 
its value as an exposition of Hume's thought, it will be of great use as a first 
introduction to modern philosophy.”—Saturday Review. 


Already published, 2s 6d each. 
JOHNSON. By Lestie STEPHEN. 
GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. 


SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
Others to follow. 


[This day. 


NEW BOOK by JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


The LAUGHING MILL; and other Stories. 


By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“It is probable that his new volume will prove the most popular book Mr 
Julian Hawthorne has yet written. Every one of these stories has a peculiar 
merit of its own, and every one of them is interesting.” —Athenzun. 


NEW BOOK by HENRY JAMES, Junior. 


DAISY MILLER; and other Stories. By 


HENRY JAMES, Juv., Author of “The Europeans,” {c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 21s. 


The AMERICAN. By Henry James, Jun. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. [Next week. 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHED WORK: a Mono- 


graph, By Francis SkEymMouR HADEN. Royal 8vo. (Next week, 


NOTES by a NATURALIST on the 


‘CHALLENGER.’ Being an Account of various Observations made during 
the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Challenger’ round the World in 1872-76. By H.N. 
MOSELEY, F.R.S., Member of the Scientific Staff of the ‘Challenger.’ With 
Maps, Coloured Plates, and Woodcuts, 8vo, 21s. 

“ This is a charming volume...... Clearly written in plain English, and un- 
pretending in ite style, there is no doubt that tbis volume by the accomplished 
naturalist to the Expedition will always be a book of reference. The genera! 
reader will find some difficulty in putting the book down, for it is hard to leave 
off reading its interesting natural-history remarks and anecdotes."—Academy. 


SCIENCE LECTURES at SOUTH KENSING- 


TON. Vol. II. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


Containing Lectures by W. Spottiswoode, P.R.S.—Professor Forbes—Pro- 
fessor Pigot—W. Froude, F.R.S.—Dr. Burdon Sanderson—Dr. Lauder Brunton 
—Professor Roscoe, F.R.S., and others. 

Col- 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 
lected Edition, in Monthly Volumes. Crown 8vyo, each 6s. 
Vol. II.—YEAST. 


The DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS. By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by 
GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. To be completed in about 12 Quarterly Parts. Parts 
I. to V. now ready, price 3s 6d each. 


SUPERNATURAL REVELATION ; or, First 


Principles of Moral Theology. By the Rev. T. RB. Birks, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Cambridge. 8vo, 8s. (Vert week. 


The SCHOOL COOKERY-BOOK. Compiled 


and Edited by C. E. GUTHRIE WRIGHT, Hon. Sec. of the Edinburgh School of 
Cookery. 18mo, ls. (Next week. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


ee 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S List 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1878, 
This day, 8vo, price 14s. 


ZECHARIAH AND HIS PROPHECIES 
ESPECIALLY THE MESSI Q ‘ , : 
SPECIA MESSIANIC CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO Mopggy 


With a Revised Translation, and a Critical and Gram 
entire Book. — Commentary On the 
By Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT, B.D., M.A., Ph.D., 


Author of “ The Book of Genesis in Hebrew,” “ The Book 
and Chaldee,” &c. weet Ree Hebrew 





NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF OSsorRy, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


HEROES OF THE MISSION FYIEjD), 


By Right Rev. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., 
Author of “ The Moabite Stone,” &ec, 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 


RELIGION in ENGLAND under QUERY 


ANNE and the GEORGES. By Joun SrovenrTon, D.D. 

Ecclesiastical History of England,” &c. + Author of “The 
“A history conceived and written in the true historic spirit. 
members of all Churches may read with equal satisfaction and eden th 
Daily News. nn 


In 4to, cloth, 2,259 columns and 600 Woodeuts, 18s, 


The ENGLISHMAN’S CRITICAL and 


EXPOSITORY BIBLE CYCLOPZDIA. Compiled and Writ 
R. Faussett, M.A, Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, York, Joint ferebyt | 
Critical and Experimental Commentary.” 


The DEAN OF CANTERBURY says:—* I have carefully examin 
Cyclopedia, and can conscientiously speak of it in terme of high an ae 
tains the fruit of wide and varied reading, and places in a clear And sucelnct fora 
the main results of that vast mass of additional knowledge which has so mar. 
vellcusly been brought to light in the last few years.” 4 


FIFTH EDITION, price 8s 6d, cloth. 


An EXPOSITOR’S NOTE-BOOK: Brief 


Essays on Obscure or Misread Scriptures. By SAMUEL Cox, Editor of the 
Expositor. 

“ Every page in this admirable volume bears clear trace of the thoughtful cam 
bestowed upon it. For ingenious criticism, for suggestiveness, and for honesty of 
yao it would be hard to find a match for this unpretending book.”— 
Standard, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
ADVERTISING. 
Cc. H. MAY AND Ge 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES 
78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 








Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, &c., at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 

Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction for a series. Liberal termsts 
large advertisers. 

Advertisements are also received for all newspapers, which may be addremel 
to these Offices, without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading new 
papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost prumptitude and correctues 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 





The Press Manual, containing a List of all Newspapers published in the United 
Kingdom, Post free, 6d. 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 
: palin 


HEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 


OF 


EDDING, 





es, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 





EDROOM FURNITURE. 





HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, Londo», ©. 
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BERT DICK, by Samuel Smiles. 
Pat febns History Of OvR OWN Times, 
Nores or My Lire, by Archdeacon Denison. 
HiusTorIcAL ESSAYS, by Canon Mozley. 
Memoir OF THE REV FRANCIS HopGson. 
Royal WINDSOR, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 
Lire AND LETTERS OF Dsan Hook, 
Lire oF J. M. W. TURNER, by P. G. Hamerton. 
BISMARCK IN THE Franco GERMAN Wak. 
CONYNGHAME'S COMMAND IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Tus EASTERN QUESTION, by the Duke of Argyll. 
Tus Pore AND THE Kring, by A. Gallenga. 
MewoaiaLs OF THE Savoy, by W. J. Loftie. 
Mguorn OF MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL. 
STOUGHTON'S RELIGION IN ENGLAND, 1702-1800. 
Lire oF Rev. JOHN WILSON, of Bombay. 
Lire AND CORRESPONDENCE OF BALZAC. ; 
SrimRinG /1MES IN JERUSALEM, by James Finn. 
vg OLD AcTORS, by Henry Barton Baker. 
SKETCHES OF THE 





THROCGH THE DARK CONTINENT, by H. M. Stanley. 
A VovYAGs IN THE * SUNBEAM, by Mrs. Brassey. 
Tus PeorLe OF TORKEY, by a Consul's Wife. 
AMonG THE BEDOUTNS, by Lady Anne Blunt. 

Tent WORK IN PALESTINE, by ©. R. Conder. 
TRAVELS IN ARABIA, &c., by Isabel Burton. 
Bartish CYPRUS, by W. Hepworth Dixon. i 

A VOYAGE TO THE POLAK SBA, by Sir G. Nares 
Tour 1s Morocco, by Sir J. D. Hooker. 

TaRoved Braue LANDS, by Dr. Schaff. 

Burrish BuRMA, by Captain O. J. F. S. Forbes. 

Six MONTHS IN ASOBNSION, by Mrs. Gill. 
WANDERINGS IN PATAGONIA, by Julius Beerbohm. 
RESIDENCE IN NEW ZEALAND, by Rev. J. Buller. 
Mipiay RevisiTeD, by Captain R. F. Burton. 
Turoves AstaTiC TURKEY, by Grattan Geary. 


Teavels OF Dk. AND MADAME HELFER IN SYRIA, &c. 


A Tour IN America, by H. Hussey Vivian. 


REFORMATION, by Rev. F. G. Lee. 
Tue ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


| LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN, by J. R. Seeley. 
| Lire oF GeorGe Moore, by Samael Smiles. 
SENIOR'S CONVERSATIONS WiTH Tarers, &. 
| Memorr Os Mrs. JAMESON, by Mrs. Macpherson. 
SsETCHES FROM FRENCH History, by T. A. Trollope. 
| MEMOIRS OF FRANCES, BARONESS BUNSEN. 
| Recorns OF A GiRLHOOD, by Frances Kemble. 
MODERN FRENCAMEN, by P. G. Hamerton. 
LIFE OF Sta Garnet WOLSELEY. 
SKETCHES OF OLD Comganes, by H. C. Malan. 
| Lire OF BrsHor JOLLY, by Rev. W. Walker. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAAL DE LAUNAY. 
WARREN HASTINGS, by Captain L. J. Trotter. 
MeMorks OF LADY CHATreRTON, by E. H. Daring. 
Lire OF GEORGE Combe, by Charles Gibbon. 
SAVONAROLA AND His Times, by W. R. Clark. 
DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCL®P-EDISTS, by J. Morley. 
| REMINISCENCES, by Lord Teignmouth. 
THE ENGLISH ReroRrMATION, by Dr. C. Gaikie. 
| Memore OF WILLIAM HAkVeEY, by R. Willis. 
THe INDIAN Muriny, by Colonel Malleson. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


ON Foot IN SPAIN, by Major Campion. 
| CRUISE OF THE ‘CHALLENGER, by W. J. J. Spy. 
BURNABY’'S RipF THrovuGu ASIA MINOR. 
ROUND ABOUT THE CARPATHIANS, by A. F. Crosse. 
Cyprus, from the German of F. Von. Lier. 
Cyrrrvus, by R. Hamilton Lang. 

Nores OF A NATURALIST, by H. N. Moseley. 
PRINSEP’S JOURNALS OF AN ARTIST IN INDIA. 
PIONEERING IN Brazil, by T. P. Bigg- Wither. 
Eeyvpet AS [T Is, by J. C. MceCoan. 
THe Kueptve's Ecyrr, by Edwin de Leon. 
Uprer Eeyrrt, by Dr. Klunz nger. 
THE CRADLE OF THE BLUE NIL&, by E. D. Cosson. 
ALPINE ASCENTS, by H. Schiitz-Wilson. 

VOYAGE OF A PAPER CANOK, by N. H. Bishop. 
VOYAGE ON THE AMAZON, by C. B. Brown. 
UNDER THE BALKANS, by Robert J. More. 








VOYAGE OF THE ‘CHALLENGER, by Sir C. W. Thomson. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


| Postic Lir& OF Tak EArt oF Beaconsrreto. 
Lorp Beacoysrietop, by T. P. O'Connor. 

| ENGLISH Party Leap<rs. by W. H. D. Adams, 

| History OF A Crime, by Victor Hugo. 

| HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN, by Colonel Malleson. 

| WICLIF AND AIS Paecurs Rs, by Professor Lachler. 

| Bruasca Bey'’s Eoypr cnoge THe PHaRaons, 
Memore oF Rev. Joun Russett, or Tornown. 

| JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Masog ABBOTT. 

| LIFE AND Letrers Or Rev. W. Pennerataer. 

| WALPOLE's HIST RY OF ENGLAND FROM LSI. 

Memorr OF Brsuor Ewina. by Rev. A. J. Rosa, 

| ADVENTUROUS Lives, by B H. Becker. 

| Lire or Yakoos Bag, by D. C. Boalger. 
CATHARINE OF SIENA, by Josephine Butler. 
THe Frenca Revowvrion, by Henri Van Laun. 
Tue INVASIONS OF INDIA FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 

| MEMOrRs OF MADAME Vigce LE Bauy. 

| Memore or HANS HENDRIK, by Dr. Rink. 
Lire OF Bishop GLEIG, by Rav. W. Walker. 

, RECOLLECTIONS OF Dr. Durr, by Rev. Lal. B. Day. 


On TREK IN THE TRANSVAAL, by Harriet Roche. 
AMONG THE SPANISH PeoPLe, by H. J. Rose. 
MACGREGOR's JouRNey THaovuGd Ka@ORASSAN. 
Tae Great Tuirst-Lano, by Parker Gillmore. 
Visi? TO Sourd America, by Edwin Clark. 
PERAK AND THE MALAYsS, by Mejor MeN tir. 

A JouRNEY ROUND Tas Wortpd, by Archdeacon Gray. 
From Kutsa To Los-Nor, by Coloael Prejevalsky. 
THe TRANSVAAL OF To-DAY, by A. Aylward. 

THe Great Frozen Sea, by Captain A. Markham. 
Camp Lire tN Sours Arrica, by T. J. Lucas, 
Burma, Past ANo Presenr, by Lieut-Gan. Fytche. 
Tae PUNJAUB Faoyrigr, by an Old Punjaudee. 
AN INLAND Vorvaee, by R. L Stevenson. 

Taé GOLD Mines OF Mroray, by R. F. Barton. 

Sr. PETERSBURG AND PLEVNA, by F. Stauley. 
DigBy's FaM(ne CAMPAIGN LN SOUT@ERN INDIA. 
Liré iN Astatic Turkey, by Rev. E. J. Davis. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND SCIENCE. 


University SERMONS, by Dr. Vaughan. 
SaintLy Workers, by Canon Farrar. 
LgcTURES ON RELIGION by F. Max Niiller. 
Oor ENGLISH BrsLe, by Dr. Stoughton. 

Ant or Screntiric DiscoveRY, by Dr. Gore. 
A Ministry OF HEALTH, by Dr. Richardson. 
Tue Hieuer Lire, by Baldwin Brown. 
Leisvr8-TIME Stupres, by Andrew Wilson. 
PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPH Y.——PHILOCHRISTUS. 

St. PAUL AT ATHENS, by Rey. O. Shakspeare. 
SHADOWS OF THE COMING TRUTH. 

THE CATHEDRAL, by Bishop Benson. 

Hivtox’s CHAPTERS ON THE ART OF THINKING. 
From 4 Quiet PLace: Sermons, by A. K. H. B. 
EovcaTION a8 A SCIENCE, by Alexander Bain. 
Herbert's REALISM OF MODERN SCIENCE. 

SEEKING FOR LIGHT, by Rev. A. Craufurd. 

Tae Classic PREACHERS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


New Edition. 


Tae THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT, by Canon Mozley. 
SociaAL ProBLeMs, by J. T. Thomson. 
PLEASANT WAYS IN Science, by R. A. Proctor. 
Our EsTaBLISHED CHURCH, by Rev. Morris Faller. 
| KINGSLEY’s True Worps ror Baave MEN. 
Sermons ON DatLy Lire, by George Dawson. 
PRACTICAL POLITICAL EcoNOMY, by Bonamy Price. 
| VILLAGE PoLiTics: Sermons, by C. W. Stubbs. 
| RIGHTEOUS JUDGMENT, by Flavel S. Cook. 
| THEOLOGICAL Lecrures, by Wm. Cunniogham. 
| PROTEUS AND AMADEUS, edited by A. de Vere. 
DANGERS OF THE CuURCH, by Bishop Ellicott. 
Scrence Lectures AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
Screntiric Memorrs, by J. W. Draper. 
| DeMONOLOGY, &c., by D. M. Conway. 
LOcCKY&R’s STUDIES IN SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 
Ligat, by A. M. Mayer ani C. Parnard. 
| THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, by H. J. Coleridge. 


, Partsa Sermons, by Daan Hook. 
| Lecrures ON TH e13M, by Robart Flint. 
Voutarrs, by Colonel Hamley. 
Divine LeGATiION OF CHaisr, by Rav. T. W. Fow!le. 
| OCCASIONAL Papers, by Rov, John Kable. 
| Lire OF THE WORLD TO Come, by T. T. Shore. 
| SocraL Potrtics, by Arthur Arnold. 
Mopeen PatLosoray, by Dr. Bowen 
| LETTERS TO THE PERPLEXED, by H. H. Dobney. 
| Tae Bipie AND Carricism, by Dr. Rainy. 
THe UNIVERSE OF Stars, by &. A. Proctor. 
| THEISM OR AGNOSTICISM, by Rev. B. Maitland. 
| Eayertan Beuter, &c., by James Bonwick. 
| THe EVOLUTION OF MAN, by Dr. Haeckel. 
| MATHESON’S GROWTH OF SPrRit OF CHRISTIANITY. 
| FOREGLEAMS OF CHRISTIANITY, by C. N. Scott. 
| COMPANIONS FOR THE Devour Lire: Lectures. 
| Tae BAMPTON Lecrvags, 1878, by Rav. C. Wright. 


FICTION AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS, by Mrs. Oliphant. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON, by G. MacDonald.—By-Ways. 
MACLEOD OF Dark, by William Black.——CorDELIA. 
BLUE AND GREEN, by Sir Henry Pottinger.——VIXEN. 


AN Eve FoR AN Ey, by Anthony Trollope. 

THe LAST OF HER LINE.——BLACK BUT COMELY. 
TarovcH Rovcd WATERS.—CARTOUCHE. 

THE GRAWAMS OF INVERMOY.—CLARA SAVILLE. 


TuaT ARTPUL VICAR.—MOLLY BAWN.—THE NABOB. 
Pue@se's FORTUNES. 





WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA. 
THROUGH A NEKDLE's EYE.—On THE WOLDS. 

Tae MONKS OF THELEMA.—THE NEW ORDEAL. 
Tak RETORN OF THE NATIVE.—ELIZABETH EDEN. 


A Tag MARRIAGE, by Emily Spender.—K ELVERDALE. | 


THE BRUDENELLS OF BRUDE.——“ FoR PERCIVAL.” 
LIGHT AND SHADE.—YOUTH ON THE PROW. 

Her WorLD AGAINST A LIg.——AULD LANG SYNE. 
POMEROY ABBBY.——LOvE LOYAL.—MARMORNE. 


Rivixg RECOLLECTIONS, by Major Whyte-Melville. 
RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. New Series. 
fitannes OF Past YgeaARS, by W. E. Gladstone. 
RS. MACQUOID's PICTURES FROM NORMANDY. 
ARROWS IN THE AIR, by Rey. H. R. Haweis. 
~ae Lire IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. 
a May's Hottpay: Essays, by W. W. Fenn. 
— CLARKE 8 RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS. 
U EN, by the Author of an “ Epic of Hades.” 
TTERARY STUDIES, by Walter Bagehot. 
Oe patéY Lamp OF SCIENCE, by A. B. Buckley. 
= ‘ARIS, by Lady Catherine C. Jackson. 
pare ON ART, by J. Comyns Carr. 
a HWORK, by Frederick Lockyer. 
_— ENGLISH ARMY, by Major A. Griffiths. 
r STE: an Essay. by Dean Church. 
oon SECKET oF Success, by W. H. D. Adams. 
¥ YERXT-StDE SKETCHES, by J. Nevill Fitt. 
A BeeeanIES, by M E. Grant. Doff. 
HoUsEWiFE's OPINIONS, by A. Webster. 


AND MANY OTHER 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
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